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ABSTRACT 

The study examined the incomes, and expenditures of 
rural teachers^ and the relationship of these to such factors as 
types of school taught at^ teacher's age^ years of experience^ extent 
of education^ and number and types of dependents. Rural teachers in 
the states of Illinois^ Maryland^ Oklahoma^ Tennessee^ Texas^ 
Vermont^ and Wisconsin were requested to give data for the period 

from September 1^ 1934 to August 31^ 1935, All' states included only 

teachers of white schools^ except Tennessee which included white and 
Negro schools separately^ and Maryland which included both white and 
Negro teachers (the proportion was 5 to 1) • Of the 38^768 
questionnaires mailed^ 5^431 were returned , Statistical data were 
obtained on the incomes and expenditures of rural teachers^ the 
economic assets and liabilities of rural teachers under varying 
conditions^ and the relationship of the money these teachers had 
invested in education to the types of schools in which they were 
employed and to the salaries they received as teachers. Among the 
findings were: in the smaller schools the salary medians were as low 
as $600^ while in the larger schools of three or more teachers they 
sometimes exceeded $1,000; experience and tenure were rewarded 
somewhat by salaries in rural schools; married teachers generally 
reported greater expenditures than the single teachers; comparisons 
of expenditures of men and women showed those of the former to be 
highen; about 67% of all rural teachers reported some assets; and 
about 2056 were in debt* (NQ) 
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Foreword 



rrims bulletin is one of a series reporting the findings of investigations 
.1 undertaken during 1936-37 under the Project in Research in Universi- 
ties of the Office of Education, The project was financed under the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, and conducted in accordance 
with administrative regulations of the Works Progress Administration. 
Study findings in addition to those reported, in this series will be made 
available in other Office of Education or institutional publications. 

The Project in. Research in Universities represents a unique and signifi- 
cant innovation in cooperative research. Sixty universities and compa- 
rable institutions located in 32 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii 
combined efforts with the Office of Education to conduct 40 studies, 23 
of which were proposed by the Office and 17 by the institutions. Each 
institution was invited to participate in all of the approved studies that it 
was in a position to undertake. From 1 to 14 studies were conducted in 
each institution, and a total of more than 150 separate study reports were 
made to the Office of Education. , 

An important feature of the project was the widespread and coordinated 
attack on each problem by a number of universities at the same time. Each 
study proposed by the Office of Education and accepted b> the universi- 
ties was conducted by two or more institutions. As many as 31 institu- 
tions, located in 20 States representative of each major geographical divi- 
sion of the country, participated in 1 study alone. The task of planning, 
administering, and supervising the many subjects and studies on a national 
8cale, tmder complex and often difficult conditions, demanded the finest 
type of cooperative endeavor. Except two places where qualified relief 
workers could not be found or retained, every institution which actually 
began work on the project carried it through to successful completion. The 
fine professiqiial spirit in which responsibility for the work was accepted 
and maintained by the institutions made possible the successful completion 
of the project within approximately 1 year. 
With this professional spirit of cooperation in worth-while research and 
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study of educational problems was manifested a strong humanitarian desire 
to join hands with Federal agencies striving during the years of the depres- 
sion to afford gainful and socially desirable employment to college grad- 
uates or former college students in the type of work for which they were 
best prepared. For these contributions to educational research and to the 
social good of the Nation, the Office of Education extends to its colleagues 
and helpers in the universities of the country its grateful acknowledgment 
and ^».ppreciation. 

This bulletin presents the results of a study of the economic status of rural 
teachers. The incomes of these teachers have recently been lower than in 
many years. Rising living standards, increased demands for higher edu- 
cational qualifications, growing needs for genuine and stable leadership 
in the rural schools, all point to the necessity of giving more attention to 
the problem of making this field of teaching attractive economically. The 
study, therefore, concerns itself with the whole question of the incomes of 
rural teachers, with the ways in which these teachers use their incomes, 
and with their assets and debts. Data are presented also to show the rela- 
tionship of such factors as types of school taught, age of teachers, years 
in tlie profession, extent of education, number and types of depend- 
ents, etc., upon income and expenditures of teachers. In short, the 
whole purpose of this study was to bring together some basic statistics 
^which would be helpful to those interested in the improvement of the 
status of the rural teacher. 

Bess GooDYKOONi-z, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
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Economic Status of Rural 
Teachers 



ASTODY of the economic status of rtiral teachers concerns more than their 
salaries. The cost of room and board as well as other commodities 
and services essential to a teacher's well-being varies considerably among 
communities. The standard of living may be higher in one locality than 
in another. In addition to these factors there is the question of family and 
the number of dependents. Teaching in the rural schools cannot rise to the 
level of a profession unless men and women can depend upon the income it 
affords to maintain a home and rear a family. Unless the salaries are such 
as to enable a person to choose rural teaching as a permanent field of work, 
the profession will continue to attract a transitory and relatively untrabed 
body of young people whose aim in life will be to get into the larger schools 
or into occupations other than teaching. Questions concerned with teach- 
ers' incomes from sources other than salari ss for teaching must also be con- 
sidered if the economic welfare of the teachers is to be understood. 

Thus f::x but little information along these lines has been brought to- 
gether. Salary studies have from time to time pointed out that differences 
in salaries paid in different school systems are in part justified by peculiar 
economic conditions. Until recently no large body of facts has become 
available whereby all the related factors may be intelligently evaluated or 
given weight in considering the economic status of the teachers. Th^ 
Natio'icJ Education Association ^ recently published the resul^a of an ex- 
tensive investigation of the economic status of teachers of city /^hools and 
appointed a special committee to make a similar study of this whole situa- 
tion in the rural schools. Other recent st-jdies limited to one or more as^-^ 
pects of the teachers' economic status have also been made. These dealc, 
for example, with the relationship of salaries to the cost of living,^ the pur- 

1 National Education Aiiocittioi. Reietrcb Divjiion. The Teacher*! Economic Poiition. Rctcarch bul- 
letin of the National EHucation Ataociation. 13: 165-26/, September 1935. 

National Education Atiociation. department of Cl/iiroom Teacher*. 'Hie Economic Welfare of Teachen, 
W«)hinxton. D. C, The Aiiociation. 1931. „ . . « 

' ■ 1 Eell*. W. C Teachers* Salarie* and the Coit of I Iving. Palo Alto, Calif.. Sunford Univenily Frew. 1933* 

Harry. David P. Ur.) Coit of Living in the State-jf New York, New York. N.Y., Teachers College. Columbia 
Umversity. 1928. 
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chasing power of ^ the teacher's dollar for one period compared with that 
of another. Despite the fact that in the larger urban centers the teachers 
have from two to three times as much pay as those in the smaller schools, 
nearly all of the studies of economic status have been concerned with the 
teachers employed in the larger cities. 

The situation in rural schools is particularly critical. Salaries in most 
rural centers have been drastically reduced at a time when the cost of living 
was rising. Higher qualifications are demanded. The disparities betweei.. 
the salaries of city teachers and ru^ai tt^achers are growing wider. Tl* : 
lowest paid teachers,, almost al.vays found in the rural schools, are affected 
most. The present study, though limited in a number of ways, attempts (1) 
to stimulate thought on the problem, (2) to present some haAc data, and 
(3) to cite some related studies which may be helpfiii in clarifying the issues 
involved. 

•Buuch R„.cll U C. T.^..5 in tbr Purd.a.ins I'owcr of Tcachcre' Salarl«. American School Botrd 
Journal, «7: U 20. October r)53. 

March, Arthur U Tcathcri Salaries and living Com in 1929-30. Washington Journal of Kducation 
10:200-201, March 1931. 
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Procedure and Scope of the Study 



EIGHT UNIVERSITIES completed the research connected with this study, 
and a number of others expressed an interest in it. Coordination be- 
twcn the ^^everal cooperating universities was secured (1) by using similar 
inquiry forms, (2) by tabulating the data on forms worked out by the study 
coordinator in the Office of Education, and (3) by applying the same statis- 
tical treatment to the data reported. Where it was deemed necessary the 
local units varied the forms suggested iuf use in the study as a whole by 
making certain additions. But where such additions were made the result- 
irg materials were tabulated separately for local use. Every effort was 
made to think through in advance 'vll phases of the study and to plan in 
detail all matters relating to its success as a coordinated undertaking. Each 
cooperating institution prepat';:c! a brief summary of the data making such 
analysis as would be helpfi^I t j itheir understanding, and noting carefully 
any conditioning factors^ ihc data reported for the study, therefore, are 
comparable in every derail. Upon reaching the Office of Education the 
several reports were studied and fhe summary data from each institution 
consolidated into tables so as to produce a fairly clear picture of each of 
the various aspects of the problem under investigation. 

AH major sections of the United States except the Rocky Mountain and 
far Western regions are .represented in the study.^ From five States the 
data reported arc for teachers of white schools only; for one, Tennessee, 
data are presented separately for the white and Negro schools; and for one, 
Maryland, they include both white and Negro teachers, the proportion 
being 5 to 1. Only the rural teachers living within the respective States 
studied by the cooperating institutions were included. In Tennessee, the 
studies for the white and Negro teachers were gathered separately and in 
different universities. The State school authorities were in no way respon- 
sible for the data except to grant permission for making the studies. 
The 8 universities which completed units of this coordinated study sent the 

>The n«me« and location* of the participating universltici, together with the name* and official title* of tkf 
pereon* iTspoa*lble for and ai*l*tlng in thi* coordinated *tuJy, are liited on the back of the title page. 
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questionnaire to a total of 38,768 rural teachers. Of these, 5,431, or 14.1 
percent, returned usable replies. The percentages returned ranged from 
3.4 in one State to 43 in another (table 1). Estimates were requested where 
exact information was not available. The rural teachers participating in 
this investigation did so voluntarily, and were protected with respect to 
their names and localities. Moreover, Uie care with which the form ' was 
filled in suggests that most of those supplying the information made of it a 
serious business. It is, therefore, believed that the data presented by this 
study arc sufficiently accurate to provide good indices of the actual situation. 

In five of the States attempts were made to make the study State-wide. 
In others the forms were sent to the rural teachers of representative counties 
only. The data supplied are probably not representative for the Nation as a 
whole, but for some of the States for which data are presented they should 
provide fairly reliable pictures. 



Table 1. — States' tc which forms were sent and number and proportion returned 



State 


Number of 
formi lent 
out 


Forms returned 


Number 


Percent 


1 


S 


1 


4 




7»000 
3»694 
1»700 

1»000 
5»485 
8»CXX) 
U889 
10»000 


1.035 

668 
310 

430 
1»010 
269 
488 
1.221 


14.8 
18.1 
18.2 

43.0 
1ft. 4 
3.4 
25.8 
12.2 






Tennesaee; 


White 








Toul 


38»768 


5.431 


14.1 





The detailed data supplied by the questionnaires were tabulated for each 
State at the several institutions participating and treated as though each 
study were independent, Specific directions were followed so that the 
master distribution tables resulting were similar item for item for each 
aspect oi the problem. The tables were arranged so as to reveal the range 
between he highest and the lowest salaries of teachers, as well as the 
central tendtncics, for each of the factors studied. Similar procedures were 
outlined for computing the summary measures needed. The distributions, 
together with the computations, were checked and verified at the Office of 
Education, arid consolidated as indicated in the accompanying tables.' 

Four types of summary measures were computed in connection with each 
of the factors involved in the study. They undertake to answer three 

* See Appendix. 

'Asibtance waa obtained in checking, verifying, and coniolidating the data from all of the inatitutions by 
ipeclal arrangement with technician! from Howard Univeriity, Waibington, D. C. 
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b^c questions: (1) How many teachers provided usable information from 
each State in connection with a given question? (2) What is the average 
or typical practice for each type of data? (3) What is the tange of the 
middle 50 percent of the distribution in each case? 
' The four types of summary measures used in answering these three ques- 
tions may in general be defined as follows: **Total cases" means the num- 
bcr of teachers reporting on each question; "median" means that measure 
in each distribution which most closely fits the middle teacher when a count 
is taken from either extreme of the distribution; "Qi" is the measure in 
cadi dismbutibn below which there arc 25 percent of the cases; and "Q3" * 
18 the measure below which there are 75 percent of the teachers. "Qi" is 
often referred to as the 25th percentile point in a distribution, and as 
the 75th percentile point. That portion of a given distribution falling be- 
tween these quartile points is commonly known as the interquartile range. 
It includes the middle 50 percent of the cases reported in connection with 
•ciach question. 

The teachers rcspondbg were requested to give all data for the period 
^'item September 1, 1934, to August 31, 1935- The information relating to 
incomes or outlays, presented in this study, therefore, covers an entire year. 
Where estimates were used this fact was to be indicated. In cases where 
the answers contained items which had to be derived through computation, 
definite formulas were provided to insure uniformity of response. 

The number of teachers supplying information varies considerably for 
the several factors studied. This is explained by the fact that there were 
more teachers of one type reporting than of another type. It is further ex- 
plained by the fact that some of the teachers gave most of the information 
but failed to answer certain questions. For some States the number of cases 
reported for a given type of teacher is consistently small, meaning either 
that there are few schools of that type within the area canvassed or that few 
of the teachers reported. For example, data for open country schools hav- 
ing teaching staffs of three to sbc teachers are in most instances few and 
those for schools with as many as seven teachers are fewer still Where the 
number of teachers reporting was 10 or fewer no medians or quartiles were 
compnted and the spaces in the several tables were left blank. Although it 
18 recognized that such measures based on distributions of fewer than 25 or 
30 cases may not be reliable, they may be accepted with qualifications. 
The validity of the medians as representative measures of the true situation 
may in part be determined from the spread of the interquartile range. A 
small number of cases and a wide range means that the median has doubt- 
ful value; a narrow range, on the other hand, means that the ca.ses, although 
few in number, are grouped closely about the central tendency, thus making 
the median a fair measure of the factor iii question. 



Type and Use of Statistical Data Presented 



IHE STATISTICS in this study relate to four major a;>pects of the economic 



fcasional and social variables. The first series of tal:Ics presented (tables 
2-8) is devoted to the incomes of rural teachers; the second (tables 9-12) 
centers attention upon the expenditures made by these teachers; the third 
(tables 13-15) relates to the general question of the economic assets and 
liabilities of rural teacher? under varying conditions; and the fourth, 
consisting of but two tables (tables 16 and 18) presents data on the relation- 
ship of the money these teachers have invested in education to the types 
of schools in which they are employed and to the salaries they receive as 
teachers. 



Teachers* receipts^ by size of school, — ^The data relating to tlie probiems 
involved in the annual salaries and other receipts of the rural teachers 
arc considered first from the standpoint of the size of the school (table 2). 
Priority has been given to this aspect of the problem because the "rural 
ichooP* in itself represents a variable quantity which must be broken into 
subgroupings more homogeneous in character. Grouping the schoob by 
size b perhaps the easiest method of showing the "ruralness" of these schools. 
One-teacher and two-teacher schools are almost without exception located 
in the more sparsely setded communities and attended by fzirm children. 
Schools of three to six and seven or more teachers located in the open 
country also serve farm children, but they are found in the more thickly 
populated agricultural communities and are organized similarly to urban 
schools. The village and town schools vary in size from three-teacher 
schools attended chiefly by farm children to larger schools resembling 
city schools in organization and curriculum oiTered. 
Only two aspects of the income of the rural teachers investigated arc shown 




relationship of these to certain pro- 
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heit. They arc (1) the "salary," and (2) the "total receipts." As the 
term implies, the first-named gives the net income of the teachers from salary 
for teaching, or to be more exact the salary remaining, after deductions 
have been made for discounts and other losses from warrants, deductions 
for retirement funds,^ and the like. Total receipts include the annual 
salary for teaching, but in addition show the earnings from work other than 
teaching, contributions received from friends and rclativ<^, business in- 
comes, money borrowed, withdrawals from previous savings, and the like. 

The use of these data may be illustrated from the statistics presented for 
Wisconsin (table 2). Of the 800 teachers of one-room schools reporting, 
the median teacher had in 1934-35 an annual school salary of $643; 25 
percent received less than $581; and 25 percent received more than $697 
per year. The total receipts of the median teacher was $687, including 
an average amoimt from sources other than salaries for 'teaching of $44 per 
year (median total receipts minus median salary income). There was 
considerably wider variation in nonteaching receipts than in teaching 
incomes. In the one-room schools of Wisconsin the typical teacher at the 
first qUartile had nonteaching receipts of $36 per year while the oneat the 
third quartile received $100 from such sources. 

Teachers of two- teacher schools had both a larger salary median than 
those of one-teacher schools and a higher total median for other than 
salary income, showing medians of $712 and $86, respectively. This same 
tendency for both types of receipts to be higher as the schools become larger 
may also be observed for the successive classes of schools. Almost without 
exception the rural teachers reported some receipts from sources other than 
teaching. Such receipts, however, were for the most part small and, as 
will appear later (table 8), the major portions of such nonteaching receipts 
came from contributions of relatives other than children and from borrowed 
funds. 

Teachers' recdpts^-by types of services rendered. — ^There were marked differ- 
ences in receipts between teachers teaching only elementary grades, those 
teaching partly grade and partly high-school classes, those teaching 
secondary pupils only, and those in supervisory ^ positions (table 3). Data 
for Maryland, for example, show salary medians of $948, $1,180, $1,232, 
and $1,800, respectively, for these various classes of services to the rural 
schools. Receipts from sources other than teaching are, $88, $153, $108, 
and $315, respectively. It appears from these, and from comparable data 
for the other States, that those teaching secondary pupils riot only arc 
paid higher salaries, but they also have somewhat higher nonteacnin^ re- 
ceipts than those teaching elementary pupils, and that those occupying 

> For purpOMt of thU ttudy retirement fundi uiuallv conatdrred part of net caminKi are deducted. 
* Oniy tboM pertons were CQunt«:d aa auperviiort who devoted half or more of their time to the •operrition 
of rural teacbert. 
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supervisory positions receive still more from both sources. Since teachers 
arc commbnly promoted from grade-school positions to high-school or 
to supervisory duties, the differences noted, especially those in salaries for 
teaching, may be due in part to factors other than pay graduated to var>dng 
types of services. „ 

Teacher^ receiptSy in relation toyears of trainings experience^ and tenure. — ^Data arc 
next presented to show the relation of the receipts of rural teachers (1) to the 
amountof their education or training (table 4), (2) to the length of their years 
of professional experience, and (3) to the years they have been in the same 
position (table 5). It may be assumed that a teacher with more education 
should be entided to a larger salary. Likewbe longer experience and ten- 
ure should help a teacher to give better service which should be reflected in 
the economic income provided. The differences in salary medians show, 
however, that training on the high-school level, 1 year or 2 years of college 
receive comparatively litde monetary recognition in tlic rural schools. 
In Illinois, for example, the median teacher with high«5chool education or 
less had a salary of $591, those with 1 year of college had $592, and those 
with 2 years of college had $558. Training higher than the sophomore 
year of college was, apparendy, more substantially rewarded. The median 
teacher in the same State who had 5 years or more of college training 
received nearly twice as much salary as the one with 2 years of college or 
less. Similar relationships between salaries and education, although 
perhaps not quite as marked, may be observed in the other States, except 
in the case of the Negro teachers of Tennessee. The latter had nearly 
the same salary income regardless of amount of training. The explanation 
is probably to be found in the fact that since all of the salaries reported for 
this group are but little above the subsistence level those with litde training 
could not be paid a great deal less than those having more training, and 
still make a living. There may, of course, be other factors involved. 
Receipts other than salaries show no definite relationships to amount of 
training. 

Rural teachers do not receive salary increases in proportion to education 
until they have 2 >'ears of normal school training or the equivalent. It is 
probable that those teaching the higher standards also occupy the higher 
teaching positions. The differences noted in the salaries paid might, there- 
fore, reflect differences in type of position quite as much as amounts of 
training. 

Additional years of experience and tenure appear to have a fairly direct 
relationship to salaries in all States .supplying data (table 5). Receipts 
from sources other than salaries also show increases with these factors. The 
median rural teacher of Illinois, for example, with 1 year of professional 
experience has a salary of $534; the one with 6 or more years of experience 
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is paid nontcaching inclines vary : from $72 to $173, respectively. 

Xcachcw \v'ho were in their posifipris for the first year were paid a median 
salary of $554rtl3iOse in the same schools for more than 6 years received S905; 
nontcaching incomes were, respectively, $116 and $148. The other States 
show similar differentials in salary with increases in the years of experience 
and tenure. The number of years a teacher holds the same position seems 
in most States to have a greater effect upon salary incomes than total pro- 
;icssional experience. But even after 6 or more years of service iiiral teach- 
crs' salaries remained extremely low when compared to incomes in other 
types of activities. In no State except Maryland did such salaries exceed 
$1,000; in several States they did not greatly exceed $600. 

Teacherf receipts, by number of dependents.— \\ is also significant in a study of 
the economic status of rural teachers to inquire concerning the number of 
dependents whose support must come from the salaries and other receipts 
of these teachers.^ Separate information was gathered to show the receipts 
6f those who had children to support and those who had dependents other 
than children. However, table 6 presents the situation only by total num- ^ 
bcr of dependents. First, it wUl be of interest to note whether or not Uicse ' 
. teachers had dependents and what kinds., An average of 3 out of 10 rural 
. teachers had children dependent upon them, either their own or adopted. 
In the case of tiie Negro teachers of Tennessee, however, fully a third had 
children; and in Oklahoma about two-fifths of the white teachers of rural 
schools reported chUd dependents. On the other hand, only about one in 
eight of the rural teachers of Vermont reported such dependents. 

When, however, tiie number of dependents other than chUdren was taken 
into account the picture changed considerably (table 6). When such de- 
pendents were added to the chUd dependents the percentage of aU teachers 
reporting who used their incomes for the support of persons oUier Uian 
themselves, is raised to about 45. For the niral teachers of Oklahoma and 
Maryland the proportion having dependents was approxunately Uiree out of 
five; of the Negro teachers of Tennessee four out of five. 

The next question to be examined through the data presented in table 6 
is the relationship of tiie salaries and otiier receipts of rural teachers to the 
number of dependents. There seems to be clear evidence tiiat tiiose who 
had dependents supplemented their income more frequendy tiian otiiers 
by means otiier than teaching. This suggests that their salary incomes 
were too small to meet tiieir needs and tiiose of tiieir dependents, and, 
. therefore, they had to resort to other means of making a satisfactory living. 
It also suggests tiiat tiie more persons becoming dependent upon a rural 
teacher's income tiie more teaching becomes less than a fuU-time job, one 
tiiat must be in part supplemented through activities other than teaching. 

. lOolyihcMfir^. drew their chief lupport from the teacher in queitSon were counted «i depcndenu. 
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If further study should establish the truth of this observation it would have 
far-reaching implications upon the question of the salary and the general 
economic and professional status of these teachers. :\ 

Teachers' receipts, in relation to sex and marital status.^Sm another question 
commonly raised concerning the economic status of rural teachers is 
concerned with differences in salaries based on sex or marital status (table 
7). It is commonly known that the economic advantages offered by indus- 
try and by city school systems in comparison to rural teaching are such 
that those who have famUies to support tend to leave the profession or seek 
promotions to the larger schools. Data showing the^present salaries and 
other receipts throw some light on these problems. The median salaries 
show that unmarried men teachers receive higher salaries than do unmar- 
ried women teachers (table 7). Except in the case of Vermont the differ- 
cntials are very small. Data for the single women of Oklahoma, as well 
as those for the Negro teachers of Tennessee, show slighdy higher salary 
medians than for the single men. The number of single men reporting is 
s2laH in these cases so that the slight differences noted are probably not 
^gnificant. In Vermont, however, single men teachers appear to receive 
salaries significantly higher ihan single women, the medians being $1,125 
and $641, respectively. Again the number of men reporting is compara- 
tively small. 

As a group, the rural teachers who are married seem to receive salaries 
distinctly higher than those who arc unmarried. The differentials between 
married and single women are again comparatively small except in Ver- 
mont; between married and single men, however, they are quite marked. 
In three of the States the married men teachers received annual salaries 
which were higher than those of the unmarried men by approximately $275. 

Examining next the question of receipts from sources other than teaching 
the summary measures reveal (1) that, except in Vermont, the men teachera 
consistently had larger receipts of this type than the women teachers, and 
(2) that, except in the cases of the Negro teachers of Tennessee and the 
women teachers of Texas, teachers who were married had much larger 
nontcaching receipts than those" who were not. .Married teachers in 
greater number than single ones supplement their incomes from sources 
other than teaching; this appears to be true in more cases of the married 
men than of the married women. The data for Vermont seem to suggest 
that when the differentials bet\v'een -he salaries of men and women and 
those bet^vecn married and unmarried persons are large, the differences 
between receipts from other sources are small. This seerns to support the 
observation that the nonteaching receipts are closely related to economic s- 
necessity. 

Sources of receipts other than salaries.~Tht remaining question relating to 
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f|5; the incomes of rural teachers on which this study presents data is the nature 
53^1: 'oj the sources of the supplementary incomes (table 8). The data for Illinois 
iS^S show, for example, that of the 1,032 teachers supplying information on this 
. general question 349 earned wages from activities other than teaching, 288 
received contributions from relatives other than dependent children, 24 
1^ derived some income from dependent children, 149 had income from busi- 
ne» investments such as interest, dividends, or rents, 207 augmented their 
[f§ salary income by borrowing money, and 91 drew upon funds previously 
i!^. saved to supplement their current income. Sixty-nine of the rural teachers 
reporting from this State received incomes from gifts, inheritances, sale of 
i '*r^ property, and similar sources shown in this table under the heading "Oc- 
A S ' casional receipts." Some of the teachers had no income other than szdary 
J? |v for teaching; others had incomes from two or more of the sources listed. 

vjt appears from these statistics that a large number of the rural teachers of 
';V this State supplement their incomes in one way or another. The data sug- 
fv; V gest that the most popular sources of such supplementation were employ- 
v7* V'ment earnings other than salaries for teaching, contributions froni-relatives, 
\ and borrowed funds. A number of them also seem to have had some in- 
.comes from business or investments. -7: 
■ ^ \ These observations as to means of supplementing salary earnings seem in 
gcjjeral to hold also for the other States. The proportions of the total num- 
ber of teachers augmenting their incomes from any specific source, however, 
varied considerably. Between a third and a fourth of the rural teachers of 
JUindis, Vermont, Wisconsin, and . Texas had earnings from sources other 
J ^ than salaries for teaching; of the Negro teachers of Tennessee only one in 
; ' dght reported such earnings. In only one State — ^Texas — ^was the propor- 
tion of teachers augmenting their funds through borrowings larger than this. 
As concerns receipts from sources other than teachers' salaries, it may be 
/ ' '^otcd (table 8) that of the 349 Illinois teachers reporting ncnteaching sala- 
mi Vc^Hcs^^'^ges the middle 50 percent earned between S36 and SlOl during 
the year in question, the median being $93. It may be observed in general 
that the median amounts of money obtained frorA contrib'UliWis from rela- 
tives and from borrowings were larger than the median amounts earned 
; * through nonteaching activities. Again drawing upon Illinois to illustrate 
die use of the data the median receipts from the several supplementary 
jk)urces are seen to be as follows: Nonteaching earnings, $93; contributions 
bf relatives other than dependent children, 3158; contributions of children, 
$75; business incomes, $61; borrowed money, $114; and withdrawals bom 
i; savings, $98. For Vermont they were, respectively, $59, $131, $36, $40, 
V '$94, and $89. For Wisconsin they were $50, $120, no data, $22, $112, and 
■ $73. The relative importance of the several sources appears to be similar 
. in the various States when judged from amounts of money involved. 
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ANNUAL EXPENDHURES AND SAVINGS OF 
RURAL TEACHERS . 

The economic welfare of rural teachers, like that of any other group of work- 
ers, is dependent upon factors other than incomes. There are questions 
of how they use or misuse their incomes, what social and economic advan- 
tages they secure from these incomes, and whether or not there is anything 
left to provide for future needs after current needs are met. The data com- 
paring the teaching and the nonteaching incomes contain some clues to the 
adequacy of the teachers' salaries to satisCyjJipir needs under varying condi- 
tions. These clues will take on more meaning, however, as data relating to 
the various types of expenditures and current savings are examined. The 
next major series of factors to be considered in this study (tables 9 to 12) 
relates to the purposes for which the teachers use their money and how 
much they have left at the end of the year. 

As in the case of incomes, the teachers were requested to report on a com- 
plete and detailed check list of expenditures and savingsT'The purpose was 
to make the meaning of each item as distinct and definite as possible and 
to insure the inclusion of all possible types of savings and outlays. (Sec 
questionnaire form- in appendix.) Cross references between items were 
provided where these seemed necessary to prevent ambiguity and misunder- 
standing. To avoid multiplicity and secure statistical reliability certain 
related items were grouped in tabulation under specific headings. Some of 
these will need definition to be fully understood. Under "Basic essentials" 
were grouped expenditures for food, housing, clothing, health, and daily 
transportation. This group includes all such primary living needs as board 
or food supplies, room or house rent, light, heat, gas, cleaning, repairs, 
taxes, dental and medical services, etc. Since expenditures of the type in- 
cluded in this group form so important a part of the cost of living, data for 
each subgroup will be presented separately in connection with some of the 
factors to be examined. Under "Education and recreation" were grouped 
cxpcndi^jures for education, church support, memberships, travel, books, 
magazines, recreation, etc. Under "Occasional and business" were grouped 
gifts, subscriptions, attorney's fees, cosmetics, tobacco, and the like. Under 
^'Dcbt liquidation" were placed the repayment of borrowed funds, interest 
on .such debts, etc. (omitting amortization of mortgages), and other deferred 
payments on property; and under "Current savings" were included bank 
■deposits, investments, payments on home or furniture, insurance, retirement 
assessments, and like accumulations of capital acquired during the yeai in 
question. To balance the data examined on the incomes of these teachers 
all data presented include expenditures for dependents as well as those for 
the teachers themselves. 

Types of annual expenditures and savings. — ^The first question to be considered 



isVHow do the rural teachers as a group allocate their available funds among 
the several needs and interests of their daUy living? (Table 9.)^ The reading 
of the table may be iUustrated with the data for Illinoiii. A total of 1,012 
:tcachers from that State reported expenditures under the heading "Educa- 
tion and recreation," Three hundred and sLxty«seven indicated that som^e of 
their hinds were devoted to the liquidation of debts incurred in previous 
years; 943 reported putting asidfc some money for sayings. There are simUar 
Variations in the number of teachers who reported detailed information on 
the'^several types of expenditures included under the "basic essentials." 

The median expenditure reported from Illinois was $195 for board or food 
supplies, $124 for room rent and other housing costs, $98 for clothing, $31 for 
services relating to health, and $63 for costs relating in one way or another 
to travel connected with the duties of teaching. When the expenditures for 
all these baric essentials were grouped together, the median annual outlay 
was $448. Since the medians for food, housing, etc. (columns 2 to 6), are 
computed upon separate arrays of teachers, varying both in the number and 
in the identity of the cases, their sum will approximate rather than equal 
the median for all of the basic essentials (column 7). 

The sum of the baric expenditures shown in column 7 plus those shown in 
columns 8, 9, 10, and 11 represent the total expenditures of aU types of 
rural teachers. When percentages for the various medians were computed 
upon such approximate t«tals it was found that in the case of Illinois 
about two-thu-ds of the rural teacher's income was spent for the basic 
essentials and that about two-fifths of this went for food and one-fourth for 
housing. The annual savings equalled about one-eighth of the total income 
md a slightly larger share went for education and recreation. The 
Lount used for debt liquidation was also large but fewer than half used 
their funds for tius purpose. 

The data for Illinois were analyaafl in some detaU not only because they 
illustrate the reading of the table #t because the rural teachers in the other 
States for which data were reported showed similar divisions among the 
types of expenditures. In summary, between 60 and 70 percent of the 
expenditures of the rural teachers from most of these States went for the 
basic essentials. Food and lodging claimed from 35 to 45 percent of the 
total. From 10 to 15 percent of the incomes were set aside as savings. 

The cost of living of rural teachers, as measured by expenditures for basic 
essentials, was apparenUy highest in Maryland and lowest in Tennessee. 
Generally speaking, the variations in the cost of living among the several 
States are rimilar to those observed (see table 8) for income. 

Allocations to basic essentials and current savings.— Dividing these teachers into 
"^ups in order to note the effects of various factors upon the amount and 
nature of their expenditures, data are first presented according to the size 
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of the schook in which they teach (table 10). Two aspects of the situation 
wiU be examined, viz, the expenditures for the basic essentials and the 
amounts left over for savings. WhUe the data are somewhat erratic, due to 
small numbers of cases reporting from the larger schools, they'show a 
definite tendency for the cost of living, as measured by the basic essentials, 
to increase with the size of the schools. Whether this means that the cost 
of board, room, etc, are higher in the more populous communities where 
the larger schools are located or whether the teachers in such communities 
spend more for these purposes because they have grea^ter incomes cannot 
be discerned from these data. It is probable, however, that both factors 
are responsible. There are more likely to be available, in the more populous 
communities, modern homes providing a high standard of living than in 
communities served by the smaller schools, thus increasing the cost of 
accommodations. 

Despite the fact that the rural teachers employed in the larger schools 
spent more to maintain a living than those in the smaller schools they 
showed more savings in all States except in Oklahoma. Apparently the 
differences in income were sufficient to more than offset the increases in cost 
of living. These data seem to show that larger salaries are an advantage 
both because they permit a higher standard of living and because they enable 
the recipient to achieve greater economic security. 

Current rxpenditures and savings, by number of dependents. — The available data 
for each of the major fields of expenditure will next be examined to see how' 
those who have no dependents and those who have one or more dependents' 
distribute the funds available among the several categories composing the 
total cost of livin?j (table 11). 

The median amounts devoted to the basic essentials grow larger as the 
number of the dependents increases. The teachers of Illinois, for example, 
who had no dependents spent only $355 for this purpose; those with one 
child, $575; two children, $588; three children, $746; four or more children, 
$750. The remaining types of expenditures show no very definite relation- 
ship to the number of dependents. - In some States— Illinois and Maryland 
—median expenditures for education and recreation decreased slightly with 
Increases in dependents; in others— Oklahoma and Vermont— they in- 
crease. Medians showing current savings are less than $100 for all groups, 
except in Maryland, and they tend to decline in most States as dependents 
increase. It appears that the funds de%'oted to basic essentials increase with 
the number of dependents. It also appears that only when these essentials 
are provided for, are allocations made to other things. It is quite conceiv- 
able, for example, that a teajher with five or more dependents will have 
very little for books, recreation, debt payments, and savings after the basic 
essentials have been supplied. 
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Cuneni expenditvres and savingSy by sex and marital jte/uj.— Some statistics have 
already been examined relating to the economic status of rural teaci er^, by 
sex and marital status (table 9). These revealed some fairly definite varia- 
tions between the incomes of men and women teachers, especially between 
married men and women. — 

The data gathered by the study show (table not included) that in every 
State the annual expenditures of the men teachers for the basic essentials*^ 
run higher than those of women teachers. In the case of the unmaixied 
teachers of certain States, Oklahoma and Vermont, for example; the data 
show men teachers paying out for such essentials more than $100, or about 
25 percent more per year than the unmarried women teachers. Since 
the number of men reporting was not as large as desired tor some of the 
States> the comparatively small differences between the medians of single 
men and women may not in all cases be significant. In the cast of the 
married men and women, however, the differences shown were so large 
that there can be no doubt but that the men spent more for the essentials 
than the women. In all cases except; In Tennessee these differences ap- 
proached closely, or even exceeded, $100 per year. 

The greater expenditures of the men teachers were not limited to the 
basic essentials. In all but one State substantial differences were also 
found among the expenditures for educational and recreational purposes. 
The differences between the married men and women were less marked 
than those between the single men and women. These differences suggest 
that the men spent considerably more on professional advancement and 
recreational activities than the women spent. Differences among the re- 
maining types of expenditures were too small and erratic to be very sig- 
nificant, but in the great majority of cases those reported by the men were 
higher. Savings, too, were higher in ail but two of the States, but the 
differences were small. It may be concluded from these findings (1) that 
the cost of living of the married teachers was considerably higher than that 
of the single teachers, (2) that it,was higher for the men than for the women, 
and (3) that it was highest for the married men. 

Relationships of the annual expenditures and savings to' salary inccurfs. — Certain 
relationships between the incomes and the expenditures of the rural teachers 
have been suggested in the discussion in the preceding paragraph. Data 
were gathered to show the median amounts allocated to the several types 
of expenditures and savings by the teachers having various salary inco:aes. 
It was found (table 12), in general, that practically all types of expendi-; 
tures increased as salaries increased. In Illinois, for example, for teachers 
who received salaries ranging between 5400~$499 the median expenditure 
for food was $137; for housing, $73; for clothing, $82; for health, $31; 
for transportation, $62; for education and recreation, $56; for occasional 
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and business expenditures, $31; for debt payment, $77; savings, $45; the 
teachers of this State receiving from $700 to $800, however, had the follow- 
ing expenditures, respectively: $224, $150, $113, $33, $83, $90, $38, $79, 
and had $77 left for savings. The greatest differences were found in ex- 
penditures for food, housing, and savings; those of the higher paid teachers 
being from 80 to 100 percent greater. Practically no differences were 
found between the amounts the two salary groups used for health services 
and tor debt liquidation. 

Relationships between salaries and expenditures and savings v^ere found 
to be very similar in the other States to thosf^ noted for Illinois. In all but 
one State the groups receiving the higher tularics reported expenditures 
for food which were nearly a half hii^hcr; housing costs and savings were 
also much higher, in many cases being actually doubled. The remaiaing 
types of expenditures equalled, and in most cases exceeded, those of the 
lower paid teachers. But in thc^e the differences varied so much in amount 
^ that no generalization was possible. It should, therefore, be concluded that 
when rural teachers receive increases in salary they (1) definitely increase 
their expenditures; (2) that most of such increases go for better, or at least 
more expensive, food and housing; and (3) that they definitely increase 
the amount set aside for savings. The data suggest that the percent of 
increase in the expenditures approximates rather closely the percent of 
increase in salary. 

Whether the lowest paid teachers spent too little for food, housing, or 
health, etc., to get a proper quantity or quality is not revealed by these data. 
It may be that the costs of some of these commodities and services were lov^er 
in the communities where the lower paid teachers were ejuiployed and that, 
therefore, a similar quantity and quality could be procured for less. General 
observation, however, suggests that when such commoditiifs and services 
cost less they are also lower in quality. It is, for example, a well-known 
fact that the teachers of the one-teacher schools in which the lowest salaries 
are paid usually pay comparatively little for room And board, but it is also 
well known that the services these lower expenditures provide are on the 
whole also very limited in character. Farm , homes do not always have 
modem conveniences. The teacher often does not have a suitable place 
in which iv; work. 

ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF RURAL TEACHERS 
It would seem quite as important in a stiidy of the economic status of 
rural teachers lo give attention to the question , of their future security as 
It is to determine their current incomes and outlays. The next series of 
tables (tables 13-15) will, therefore, show the number of these teachers 
reporting assets and debts and the amounts of such assets or debts at the 
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time the data were gathered^ The effects of some of the same factors re- 
viewed above in comiection with the income and expenditure sections of this 
study were also examined to determine their relationships to the present 
financial standing of these teachers. 

The terms **nct assets" and_"net debts," used in the tabulations for this 
portion of the study, will need to be briefly defined. Each teacher was re- 
quested to report the market or estimated value of all his possessions, 
including all types of real and personal property, securities, bank deposits, 
rctiremem funds, the cash surrender values of life insurance, and the like. 
Each was asked to list debts and unpaid obligations. The sum of the gross 
debts of each was then subtracted from the sum of his gross assets. This 
gave a remainder which was considered the teacher's present financial 
standing. If the remainder was positive, the teacher was recorded in the 
proper column of a sheet showing net assets; if the remainder was negative, 
the teacher was obviously in debt and was, therefore, recorded with others 
on another sheet showing net debt. After this had been done, median 
and inter-quartile ranges were found for the various distributions in the 
same manner as in the income and expenditure sections of the study. 

Assets and liabilities in relation to size of school.— ? hr, f^ictor to be consia^^rcd 
first fron?. the standpoint of the net assets or d'rbts * rural teachers is the 
d - ' a c^iitools in which they were employed. Data were gathered and 
groi'pcd by sizes of schools in the .same manner aa h; the foregoing parts of 
the study. The effects of this factor were, however, not conclusive. The 
data arc, therefore, not presented in tabular rv)rm. A few of the most 
important facts revealed will, however, be reviewed to indicate the econom- 
ic status of these various types of rural teachers as concerns assets and 
liabilities. 

As a group, two-thirds of the teachers employed in the rural jchools 
reported some assets; about one in five were in lebt; and about one in 
six had neither debts nor assets. Of those em^*oyed in the one-teacher 
schools 63.8 percent, and of those in the larger schools 70 percent, showed 
assets; 21.4 percent and 19.1 percent, respectively, showed debts. The 
differences among the teachers employea in the smaller and larger rural 
schools were, therefore, not great but in both aspects the latter showed an 
advantage. In the amounts accumulated the data also showed the teachers 
of the larger schools to have an advantage. The median amounts varied 
among.thc States, but the average amount for the larger schools was about 
$850; for the smaller schools it was about $680, indicating a difference 
of about $170. 

Not only did comparatively few rural teachers report themselves to be 
in debt, but the amount of their indebtcdress was small. Again there 
was wide variation among States but the average for the larger schools 
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was about $190; for teachers of one-teacher schools the average was found 
to be about $20 less. In amount of indebtedness, therefore, the teachers 
of the smaller rural schools show a slight advantage. 

Assets and liabilities in relation to number of dependents, — ^Data have already 
been presented (table 11) to show that most of the rural teachers, despite 
their burden of dependents, manage to save a portion of their annual 
incomes and that the amounts thus saved tend to decline slightly as number 
Of dependents increase. It is important to a study of their economic 
status to know what are the comparative chances of the teachers with 
various numbers of dependents to accumulate assets over a period of time, 
to run into debt, or to come out even» The effects of this factor upon 
the amounts of the assets or debts these teachers may have acquired were 
also investigated. 

When the data for all of the States were taken together they showed (not 
presented in tabular form) practically no difference in the proportion of 
rural teachers who had assets or debts when compared by numbers of 
dependents. In only one State— Oklahoma— was there a definite tend- 
ency for the proportion of those having assets to decrease and the pro- 
portion of tiiose La debt to increase as the number of dependents increased. 
In two others—Maryland and Wisconsin— the tendencies were in the 
same directions but the differences were small. 

As concerns amounts of assets or indebtedness by number of dependents 
the data for Illinois fairly illustrate the situation in all of the States. Teach- 
crs with no dependents had median assets of $508: thc:e with one, $544; 
those with two, $867; those with three, $950, and those with four depend- 
ents, a median of $1,000. Teachers of this State who were in debt showed, 
respectively, for the first four groups the following amounts of indebtedn<:53: 
$210, $138, $200, $275. 

Assets and liabilities in relation to sex and marital status. — Comparisoa of the 
data reported to show differences in assets and liabilities for men and women 
and for single and married teachers did not show any very definite tenden- 
cies. The data produced by the study will, however, be cited (table 13) 
to illustrate the findings. In most of the States, the single men had net 
assets slightly in excess of those reported for the single women. For ex- 
ample, the single men of Illinois showed median assets of $458; the median 
for the single women was $398. The medians for Texas were respectively, 
$333 and $320; for Vermont, $850 and $541; and for Wisconsin, $527 and 
$257. In Maryland, the single women had slightly more assets than the 
single men. In the case of the married teachers the men had significandy 
larger assets in Illinois, Maryland, Texas, Vermont, and Wisconsin. For 
the States not named the differences between men and women were in- 
decisive. Differences in net assets between the single and married teachera 
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of both sexes proved to be consistently large and in favor of the latter. In 
many cases the assets of the married teachers were more than twice as great 
as those of the single teachers. 

It is, ci cc^irse, possible that the men, as well as the married persons, 
r^sportiDg to this study were teachers who were older, had more training, 
held the more responsible positions, and, in consequence, received the larger 
salaries. But whatever additional factors may have been involved the data 
show the men to have accumulated more unencumbered wealth than the 
women, the married teachers more than the single teachers. 

The data relating to the net debts of the rural teachers arranged by sex 
and marital status were on the whole too sparse and scattered to indicate 
anything of significance. It appears from the dalu, however (table 13) 
that a somewhat larger proportion of single teachers were in debt than of the 
married teachers. This was particularly apparent when single and married 
women were compared. These differences probably reflect the compara- 
tively low salaries (table 7) paid to younger and unmarried teachers. The 
differences may also leiflect recency of training and the tendency to borrow 
money to finance colJege attendance. 

Net assets and liabilities in relation to age. — ^Thus far age was left largely out of 
consideration in examining the economic status of rural tcacherSi^ There 
are, as pointed out above, some fairly close relationships between the age 
of the teacher and tJie number of years he has been in the profession (table 
5). Similar relationships may exist between age and the number of de- 
pendents (tables 6 and 11). The reason that the effect of age itself has thus 
far not been directly considered is that it is not clear how age in and of itself 
can become a factor in the incomes and expenditures of teachers. Only as 
increases in age mean added training, added experience, or a greater num- 
ber of dependents is this factor likely to become definitely related to the 
teachers' economic status. Age should, however, be of importance in 
regard to assets or debts. The older the teacher, the greater the need for 
assets in case of disability or retirement, and the greater the number of 
years during which he has h?d a chance to accumulate. Data are here 
presented, therefore, to show whelher rural teachers of various age groups 
have assets and, if so, in what amounts. If they are in debt these facts are 
also of interest. 

The teachers of the various age groups were distributed on a single scale 
ranging from debts of $5,000 and over on the one extreme, to assets of 
$10,000 and over at the other (table 14). The teachers under 25 years of 
age were grouped together; those between 25 and 40 were grouped by 
5-year intervals; and those over 40 were again grouped together. 

Although many of the teachers answering the questionnaire did not 
supply information on age, the data indicate that for the most part the 
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rural teachers reporting were young. In some States— Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Vermont — from one-third to one-half were below 25 years of age. 
(Comparatively few remained in the rural schools past the age of 40. In 
Wisconsin and Oklahoma only about 5 percent of those reporting had 
reached the latter age. 

In five of the States the median assets of the teachers under 25 years of 
age was $100 or less. Only in Maryland, where the beginning salaries of 
the teachers is fairly high, did the median assctS exceed $300. With few 
exceptions, however, the amounts accumulated increased with increasing 
age. Indeed, there is evidence to show that the rate at which assets accumu- 
late is accelerated during successive 5-year periods. In t!;rec of the States — 
Maryland, Vcnnont, and Wisconsin — the median amounts of the assets of 
those over 40 years of age were between $2,500 and $3,000. The median 
for such teachers reporting from IllinoiN was $l,3u8, and that for the white 
teachers of Tennessee was $1,297. For Texas it was $875; for Oklahoma, 
and the Negro teachers of Tennessee, however, the median amount accumu- 
lated did not exceed $i)00. If the ^cachers reporting data relating to age 
were representative, it must be concluded that of the few teachers who 
remain in the rural schools past the age of 40, a number acquire assets in 
such significant amounts as to provide security against the future. In some 
of the States the amounts saved are very smalL 

Assets and liabiliiies in relation to salaries. — A. study of the assets and liabili- 
ties of these teachers would not be complete without showing the relation- 
ship of the teachers' financial standing to the salary received (table 15). 
Foi chose with salaries below $500 there was almost no data, except for 
Illinois and Tennessee. In the higher salary ranges the data were also 
sparse and were, therefore, not grouped by $100 intervals for those receiving 
more than $1,100. For the Negro teachers of Tennessee all salary levels 
showed too few data to be included in the table. The statistics pi*csentcd 
show, with very few exceptions, that the teachers of each higher salary 
group have successively greater a^ts. The factor affecting most rural 
teachers' ability to accumulate savings seems to be that of salary. As already 
suggested, variations in many of the other factors are probably closely 
associated with those in salary. 

The table shows ^at onJy tiiosc rural teachers who receive the better 
salaries have any grtat amounts of assets. Those receiving less than $1,000 
per annum rarlcy show more than $500. A reasonably high salary and a 
sufficiently long period of time are necessary for these teachers to accumulate 
assets. The teachers showing fairly large salaries are probably the same 
ones shown in table 14 in the higher age groups. Thai is to say that the 
larger assets shown, as well as the greater salaries, are at least partly the 
result of longer years of service. 
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CAPITAL INVESTED IN THE EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION OF 
THE RURAL TEACHER 
In considering the economic status cf the rural teacher, school boards, as 
well as others; too often compare his income, his standard of living, and his 
general financial standard to those of farm laborers and others who find 
employment in rural communities. Fallacies in such comparison are 
shown by pointing out (1) that the rural teacher is expected to maintain a 
higher standard of living than most other types of workers, and (2) that 
teachers make an investment of both time and mvoney in educational 
preparation upon which they may reasonaoly expect some financial returns. 
Some data relating to the various aspects of the cost of living of rural teachers 
have been reviewed (tables 9-12). Information will be presented (tables 
16-17) to show how much money these teachers have spent in fitting 
thcmselva' fcr rhcir jobs. 

The teachers were provided with formulas for computing, separately, the 
total cost of attending high school, the cost of attending normal school or 
coltege, and the cost of the graduate work pursued. From the data result- 
ing, the total costs of the education of each teacher were computed. The 
questicinaire provided for the inclusion of all lypes of expenditures necessi-- 
tated by school attendance, such as board, room, tuition, books, clothing, 
travel to and from the institution attended, etc. Self-help, board and room 
provided free by parents or others, scholarships and gifts ot material or cash, 
were all to be given current value and included in the total casts. No value 
was, however, to be placed upon the student's time while preparing to 
teach. Although this is also a part of the teacher's investment many of the 
students would not in all probability have been gainfully employed had they 
not been in school. Moreover, such* earning power is always extremely 
variable. Since it is improbable that many persons attending high school 
or college have kept systematic records of all of the costs involved in attend- 
uig high school and college, these data probably entail more estimates than 
those of the foregoing sections of the study. But they provide an index of 
this aspect of the economic status and they are comparable among the 
various classes of teachers as well as among the States. 

Investment in education in relationship to the size and location of schools —With 
this general information of the nature and organization of the data in mind 
attention will first be given to the question of the professional investments of 
the rural teachers in relationship to the size and location of the schools in 
which they are em^oyed (table 16). It was seen from table 2 that salaries 
tend to increase with the size of the school. It will be of interest, therefore, 
to see whether the lower salaries paid in the smaller schools are justified by 
the education which these teachers have. These teadu^rs have considerable 
money invested in their education. With the exception of Illinois and 
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Texas * the median amounts ranged from nearly $1,000 in the 1- and 2- 
teacher schools to more than $2,700 in the larger schools. The largest 
investments were reported from Oklahoma and Maryland. (Reference to 
table 2 will sliow that the highest salaries were also reported from these 
States,) Almost without exception the teachers in the larger schools showed 
increasingly larger investments as the schools increased in size. Those em- 
ployed in schools of seven or more teachers, especially those located in the 
villages, reported the greatest investments in education of any of the groups 
of rural teachers. There seems to be considerable correla tion between those 
investments by type of school and the salaries paid in them. Relationships 
to salary levels will, however, be examined somewhat more closely in con- 
nection with data directly concerned with the interrelationships of invest- 
ments in education and salaries (table 17), 

The study also sheds some light upon the reasons for the increases in the 
educational investments with increases -in size of school. Data showing 
investments by levels of education revealed that practically all of these 
teachers had completed high school." I'he median costs for this level of 
education averaged about $600 for the 1- and 2- teacher schools and nearly 
$700 for the larger schools. The cost of undergraduate study in normal 
school or college, however, was much lower among teachers in the smaller 
schools than in the large, the medians averaging about $700 and $1,350, 
respectively. Fewer than 10 percent of those employed in the smaller 
schools reported graduate study; of those employed in the larger schools, 
however, more than 37 percent showed investments in graduate study. 
Moreover, the amounts of money invested in this level of education aver- 
aged only about $200 in the small rural schools, while those in the larger 
schools were approximately $400. The differences noted in investments for 
both undergraduate and graduate study were probably chiefly due to the 
fact that the teachers in the larger rural schools had more college training 
than those employed in the 1- and 2-teacher schooJs. It is, of course, also 
possible that they attended colleges which were more expensive. In any 
event the differences in the amounts invested in education are found' chiefly 
in the college and graduate levels. 

Relationships of amounts invested in education to salaries, — In-order to ascertain 
whether or not those who fix the rural teachers' salaries give financial 
recognition to the teachers' investment in education, data are presented to 
provide more definite information (table 17). When the'data for the 
teachers within the various salary ranges were arrayed in order of the 
amounts they^ad invested in their education it was found that of the 169 
in Illinois rec\piving $400 to $499 the median investment was $703; that of 
the 52 receiving salaries of $900 to $999 was $1,650. It appears that both 

< The coct of education, in theie two Sutei doen not include bigh-icbool attendance. 
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IBi^isasQarica and investments approximately doubled. A sinular situation was 
B^: ^ found in ca^ the other States. Generally speaking, therefore, it appears 
|i| "I** A rural tcachera may expect considerable increases in pay as.they acquire 
^jfc'': /additional education. 

f'r It Should, however, be pointed out here that it is questionable whether 
the salary incomes of any of these teachers are commensurate with the 
i^.: amounts of money they have invested and with the standard of living they 
must maintain. Many of these teachers, especially in Illinois, receive a 
ri * salary of less than $500, Such a salary is below the income of any of the 
^ ' ^ ■ professional groups. Indeed, it hardly more than equals that of the lowest 
•;: ' labor groups. But the teachers in these salary ranges have invested from 
l^;*^" $500 to $1,000 in preparation for their work. In addition to thb monetary 
|]"^' : investment they have in most cases spent 5 or more years of time attendmg 
I?' { ' : high school and college. 

k> ; ■■ . ■ 
h'- ■ • 



V'- ■ 
^^v:-■ 
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Summary and Conclusions 



A. Income status of rural teackers. 

1 . Salaries increased with the size of the school. In most of the States, 
however, they were low in all types of rural schools, but especially so in 
the smaller ones. In the smaller schools the salary medians as low as 
$600 were common; in the larger schools of three or more teachers they 
sometimes exceeded $1,000. Receipts from sources other than salaries 
also increased with the size of the school and showed larger differentials 
than the salar)' incomes. 

2. Both salary and nonsalary receipts were larger for teachers teaching 
in rural secondary than in the elementary schools. Salaries of super- 
visors were nearly twice as great and nonteaching receipts nearly four 
times as great as those of the elementary teachers. 

3. Little salary recognition was reported for additional education or 
training until after 2 or more years of college or normal school work. 
The higher amounts of education appeared to be rewarded, 

4. Experience and tenure seemed to be rewarded somewhat by salaries 
in rural schools. 

' 5. Comparatively few rural teachers reported child dependents, but 
many had dependents other than children. There were no sifi^nificant 
salary differentials as numbers of dependents increased, but the teacher? 
with dependents showed larger receipts from nonteaching sources. 
These findings suggest that salaries were insufficient and had to be sup- 
plemented through other activities, thus reducing teaching to a part- 
time job. 

6. In most of the States studied men teachers received higher salaries 
than women teachers and married persons than unmarried, tJie differ- 
ences for the most part being too small to be significant. Differences in 
nonteaching receipts, however, were considerably larger for the men 
than for the women and much larger for married teachers than for single 
teachers. The findings suggested that the heads of families generally, 
and married men in particular, supplement their salary incomes. 
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i-'y. . 7. The sources by which rural teachers supplement their salary in- 
i- . comes were in order of frequency: Earnings from employment other 
than teaching, contributions by relatives other than children, and bor- 
rowed funds. In order of amount they were: Contributions by relatives, 
borrowings, and additional earnings. The data seem clearly to show 
^ . that in many czises these teachers receive such small salaries that their 
, * ' economic needs must in part be supplied by relatives, by work outside of 
teaching, or they must go into debt, 
B. Expenditure status of rural ieachei^ 
N^.^ 1.. From 35 fo 40 percent of the total expenditures of rural teachers 
for food and lodging; 15 to 20 percent for such otiier daily 
as clothing, health, ^nd transportation to and frona.schobl; and 
'^N: *from:;40 to 15 percent were set aside for savings. Those who did not 
^::^s have-tO:^y off debts incurred in previous years, therefore, had from 25- 
to 40perccnt,.of their salaries left for education, recreation, and miscel- 
laneous' expenditures. 

: 2.' Expenditures per teacher, especially those for the basic essentials, 
increased definitely with the number of dependents; on the basis of 
the tbtal number of persons benefit^ by the various expendituitjs there 
were, however, sharp decreiases. Savings ?Uo decreased gready when 
the total number of persons whose security depends upon them was 
considered. o\ 

3. Compariso,ns,o^v,expenditurcs of men and women showed those of 
the former to be higheix 

4. Married teachers gehcj-ally reported greater expenditures than 
the single teachers. \ 

5. There were marked differences jn the amounts the.rural teachers in 
the lower and higher salary ranges sp^hit for food, housing, and savings. 
Those having lower pay apparently founcl^it necessary to reduce chiefly 
in these aspects of their standard of living> Expenditures for educa- 
tion, recreation, and transportatipn also had to curtailed somewhat 
with lower salaries. Assignments to health, debt liquidation, and other- 
miscellaneous purposes remained nearly constant, suggesting perhaps 
that these were considered irreducible. \^ \ 

C. Assets or debt status of rural teachers. \ 

1. About 67 percent of all rural teachers reponed some assets; about 
20. percent were in debt. Of those employed in the smaller schoofe 
slighdy more were in debt and fewer had assets. The amount of the 
assets shown rarely totaled $1,000, being considerably lower in the 
smaller schools; debts were found to be small and similar in amounts' 
for the two types of schools. ^ , _ . 

2. The number of dependents apparently did not greatly affect the- 
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proportion of teachers who had assets or were in debt. The amounts 
possessed by those having assets, "however, showed considerable increase 
up to three dependents and then declined; amounts of indebtedness of 
those in debt also increased with dependents. 

3. The nfien showed slightly more assets than the women and married 
more than unmarried teachers. The data relating to debts revealed 
nothing of significance. 

4. Few teachers reporting had passrid the age of 40. In some of the 
States, however, teachers having reached this age reported median 
savings of nearly $3^000. 

5. The findings show a close and direct correlation between the 
salaries of rural teachers and their assets. 

Z). Investments in professional preparation* 

1. The teachers employed in the various types of rural schools had 
apparently inves'ted about the same amounts in high-school education. 
Investments in undergraduate and graduate study in college, however, 
showed differences, those in the larger schools being greater. The 
better prepared teachers are in the larger schools. 

2. Rural teachers' salaries showed a direct and close relationship to 
their investments in educational preparation. 
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Table 2.— Annual salaries and total current receipts by ^siie dhd location of schools^ 1934-35 



J— 

ttemt considered by State 


Uteacher ichuoU 


2-teacher ichooli 


3 to 6 teachers irx 
open country 
schools 


7 or more teachers 
ia open couatry 
schools 


3 to 6 teachers 
in town schools 


7 or more teachers 
in town schools 


SaUry i 


Total 
current 
receipts 


Salary 


Total 

current 
receipts 


SaUry 


Total 
current 
receipts 


Salary 


Total 
current 
receipts 


Salary 


.Total 
current 
receipts 


Salary 


Total 

current 

receiptf 




S 


S 

635 

$m 

• 3649 
3542 

116 
31.271 
3906 
3673 

78 

- 3915 
3709 
3588 

127 
3542 
3447 
3350 


i 


S 


6 


: 


8 


9 


10 


11 


M 


IS 


Illinois 

Qi 


635 
3647 
3557 
3472 

116 
31.047 
3904 
3567 

78 

$756 

3508 

137 
3461 
3392 
3306 


43 

3725 
3638 
3539 

79 

31.088 
3808 
3598 

65 
3879 
^773 
^35 

92 
3463 
3400 
3310 


43 

31.063 
3765 
3653 

79 

31.233 
■ 3972 
3738 

^65 
31/146 
3880 
3714 

92 
3486 
34:8 
3343 


(») 


(») 




(«) 


179 
31.158 
3942 
3708 

31 

31. 25S 
31.070 
3885 

2 


179 
31,446 
31.075 
3798 

31 

31.605 
31.225 
3967 

2 


163 
31. 245 
31.U50 
3851 

110 
31.223 
31.067 
3953 

59 
3862 
3770 
3708 


163 
31,444 

110 
31.358 
31, 223 
31,096 

59 
3966 
3830 
3738 












Qi 










Makylano 

Qi 

Qi — 

Oklahoma 

Q: 


41 

31.196 
31.058 
3845 

25 
3896 
3792 
3685 

10 


41 

31.344 
31.188 

3908 

25 

^31.383 
,31.083 
3365 

10 


40 
31.240 
31.133 
3906 

52 
3833 
3817 
3723 

13 
3588 
3470 
3405 


40 

31.400 
31.186 
3975 

52 

31.000 
3872 
3«K) 

13 
3758 
3625 
3456 








Qi 






Tennemee 


93 
3474 
3431 
5372 


.93 
3485 
3444 
3403 


Qi... 
















Qi ^ 











t 2 types of infotmation are included in all columns: (1) number of cases and (2Walaries or current receipts. 
< A number of teachers of this type reported, but they were too few to be included in the study. 



Table 2.~Annual salaries and total current receipts by sizfi and location of schools^ 7P3^W5— Continued 



Itcmt oontidcred by Sute 


1-ieache 


ncbooU 


2-teacher ichooU 


3 to 6 teacher* in 
open country 
ichooli 


7 or more teachers 
in open country 
schools 


3 to 6 teacher* in 
town schools. 


7 or more teachert 
in town schools .; 


Salary 


Total 
current 
rccefpci 


Salary 


Tsui 
current 
receipu 


Salary 


Toul 
current 
recclpu 


Salary 


Total 
current 
receipts 


Salary 


Toul 
current 
receipu 


Salary 


Total 

current 
receipu, 


1 


1 


B 


4 


1 


« 


7 


8 


• 


10 


11 


IS 


IS 


TsKKcssEx—Cbntinued 
ToUl cue* 

^ . Texas 
Total caies 

Median 

Qi 

^ Vehmomt 

Total cues 

WtBCONStK 

Median II- 1. 1"" 


149 
$537 
3457 
3397 

27 
3705 
3588 
3454 

225 
3645 
3S83 
3534 

80O 
3697 
3643 
3581 


149 
3647 
3510 
$441 

27 
3975 
3717 
3555 

225 
3746 
3647 
3573 

797 
S797 
3687 
3617 


240 
3552 
3468 
3405 

57 
3756 
3684 
3619 

50 
3681 
3611 
3543 

. 79 
3S7S 
V 3712 
3671 


240 
3668 
3543 
3438 

57 
3935 
3769 
3649 

50 
3775 
3650 
3570 

79 
3940 
3798 
3665 


117 
3664 
3537 
3437 

73 
3828 
3721 
3639 

41 
3946 
3779 
3621 

25 

31.069 
3875 
3675 


117 
3787 
3629 
$486 

73 

31.110 
3907 
3746 

41 

31.063 
3869 
3705 

27 

31, 345 
31,110 
3737 


61 
3872 
3668 
3494 

13 
3892 
3783 
,3675 

22 
3888 
3767 
3670 

6 


61 
3984 
3750 
3561 

13 

31. 175 

3950 
:/ 3808 

22 

31.C63 
3925 
3738 

6 


120 
3724 
3583 
3462 

40 

3900 
3738 
3655 

48 
31.075 
3814 
3700 

m 

31.2il 
3976 
3800 


120 
3844 
3632 
3464 

40 
31.000 
3863 
3688 

48 

31.225 
3950 
3780 

m 

31,390 
31. 105 
3860 


256 
3981 
3731 
3549 

59 
3904 
3792 
3710 

65 

31.098 
3945 
3802 

132 
^1.282 
31.047 
3886 


256 
31.102 
3813 
638 

59 
31.242 
3897 
3798 

M,4I5 
31,050 
3902^ 

ui 

31,392 
31.114 
^922 



Table 3, — Annual salaries and total current receipts of teachers and supervisors by types oj service ^ 



NO 



Total catet. 
Qi 



Median. 

Oi 



ToUl Caict- 

Qi......... 

Mediaii:.:.. 
Qi.— , 



Total cases. 

Qi 

Median 

Qi 



Total cases. 
Qi- 



Median. 
Qi 



Total cfties. 

Qi 

Median 

Oi 



hems considered by State 



Illinois 



Maryland 



Oklahoma 



Tennessee 



fFkiif 



Elumentary grades only 



Salary 



823 
^85 
3583 
3490 



316 
31.098 
3948 
3670 



247 
3862 
3731 
360S 



314 
3466 
3409 
3322 



770 
3614 
3495 
3421 



Total cur- 
rent receipts 



823 
3871 
3677 
3558 



316 
31.256 
31.036 
3811 



247 
31. 010 
3836 
3684 



314 
3510 
3H3 
3365 



770 
3725 
3582 
3462 



Both eieoic^tary tind high- 
schm^l grades 



Salary 



24 

31.300 
31.180 
31t071 



15 
3788 
3725 
3644 



10 



Total cur- 
rent receipts 



24 
31.800 
31. 333 
31.133 



15 

31.063 
3890 
3815 



10 



Higti-school grades only 



Salary 



188 
31.400 
31. 187 
31,007 



140 
31. 390 
32. 232 
31. 107 



40 
3940 
3827 
3760 



163 
31. 128 
3934 

375? 



ToUl cur- 
rent receipts 



188 
31t600 
31. 320 
31.077 



140 
31. 717. 
31.340 
31, 194 



40 
31.080 
3891 
3800 



163 
31. 337 
31.011 
3828 



bap'^'rvtsors 



Salary 



38 

32,094 
31. 629 
31*330 



52 

32.364 
31.800 
31.517 



22 

31.483 
31.075 
39^8 



71 
3543 
3460 
3363 



66 
31.617 
31. 220 
3929 



>.2 types of information are included in all columns: (1) number of cases and (2) salaries or current receipts. 
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Table 3.— Annual salaries and total current receipts of teachers and supervisors by types of J^-wV^— Continued 



LP 
O 



coniidered by State 



Texas 

Total caie« . 

Qi-.. 

Median.. . 

Qi 

Vekmont 

Total caie» 

Oi 

Median 

Qi 

Wisconsin 

Total caica _. 

Qi— 

Median 



Elementary grades only 



Salary- 



Total cur- 
rent teceipts 



141 


141 


S743 


3958 


3862 


3.S66 


S602 


3648 


371 


371 


3633 


2828 


3610 


3677 


9545 


3591 


997 


996 


9744 


3853 


g557 


3707 


9596 


3628 



Bcih elementary and high- 
■(.h'X)! grades 



Salary 



57 
3792 
3741 
3675 



32 

31. 100 
3988 
3875 



Total cur- 
rent receipts 



57 
31.079 
3873 
3801 



32 

31.233 
31,060 
3875 



_Hl^h-school grades only 



Salary 



62 
3985 
3865 
3772 



86 
31.310 
31.073 
3868 



173 
31. 365 
31.130 
3974 



Total cur- 
rent receipts 



62 
31. 375 
3990 
3841 



86 
31.463 
31.150 
3&i6 



173 
31.504 
3I.:54 
31.043 



Supervisors 



Salary 



21 

31.910 
31.633 
31.125 



55 

31.750 
31.113 
3648 



45 

32. 238 
31.838 
31.531 



Total cur- 
rent receipts 



21 

32.292 
31.725 
3U263 



55 

31.921 
31.350 
3863 



45 
32,337 
31.944 
31.610. 



^y- • Table 4. — Annual salaries and total current receipts of all classes of rtiralUachers; by years of f^^ '^^t| 



Items coniidcred bj 
Sute 


KUUBER OF TSARS OF SOUCATtON OR T:i..:..t«0 . 


High ichool or less 


1 year of college 


2 years of college 


3 /ears of college 


4 yean of college 


5 years of college 


6 years or more : 
of coUe|{6 


Salary 


Total 
current 
receipts 


Salary 


Total 
current 
receipts 


Salary 


Toul 
current 
receipts 


Salary 


Total 
current 
receipts 


Salary 


Total 
current 
receipts 


Salary 


Total 
current 
receipts 


Salary 


Tottl 
current ' 
receipts 




2 


t 


4 


S 


1 


7 


8 


• 


10 


li 


12 


11 


14 


15 . , 


Illinois 

Toul cases 

Qi 

Mcdiin....... ....... . 

; ^ 

Majitiand 

Oj 

' . Median 

Qi 

Oklahoua 

Tots! cases ' 

Qi--. 


55 
3693 
3591 
3511 

11 

31,081 
31,038 

3688 

291 
3875 
3755 
3630 

39 
3452 
3392 
3338 


55 
3816 
3711 
3596 

11 

31325 
31, 175 
3775 

291 
31,038 
3851 
3712 

39 
3487 
3440 
3386 


155 
3675 
3592 
3499 

20 

31.200 
3M00 
3667 

10 


155 
3862 
3706 
3604 

20 

31.367 
31,225 
31. 120 

10 


333 
3663 
3558 
3467 

179 
31.064 
3908 
3613 

63 
3766 
3647 
3559 

93 
3458 
3401 
3281 


333 
3788 
3631 
3524 

179 
31.220 
te72 
3765 

63 
3965 
3756 
3613 

93 
3498 
3433 
3325 


126 
3817 
3615 
3519 

126 
31.141 
3983 
3832 

92 
3880 
3748 
3628 

26 
3496 
3442 
3370 


126 
31.036 
3750 
3582 

126 
31. 364 
31,059 
3910 

92 
3971 
3828 
3693 

26 
3590 
3478 
W6 


256 
31.205 
3892 
3594 

140 
31,262 
31, 166 
31, 100 

89 
3888 
3822 
3739 

29 
3473 
3423 
3330 


256 
31,355 
31,039 
3732 

140 
31, 500 
31,240 
31,098 

89 
31. i95 
3887 
3801 

29 
3550 
3438 
3350 


50 

31,238 
31, 038 
3888 

65 

31, 764 
31.344 
31. 147 

23 
3971 
3850 
3739 

7 


50 

31,620 
31,140 
3963 

65 

31.764 
31, 344 
31. 147 

23 

31.075 
3950 
3855 

7 


14 

31,417 
31. 150 
3625 

37 

31,395 
31.236 
31,061 

11 
3912 
3658 
3613 

5 


14'; 

31.650; 
31.450* 
372S7 

37 
31.975 . 
31. 530; 
31,221, 

nt 

3925- 
3750: 
3644 ':. 

J; 








Qi 






. TENNeSSES 

Qi 


t22 
3466 
3409 
3332 


122 
3506 
3444 
3376 










Qi..— 






::::::::::::::::: 



1 Two types of information are included in all columns: (1) number of caies and (2) sslaries or current receipts* 
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Table 4. 



, — Annual salaries and total current receipts of all classes of rural teachers, by years of preparation 



— Continued 



NUUOER OF YEARS OF £»UCATION OR TRAINING 



Icemt coniidered by 
■ Sute 


High school or leii 


1 year of college 


2 ytzn of college 


3 years of college 


4 years of college 


5 years of college 


6 years or more 
of college 


Salary 


Total 
' current 
receipts 


SaUry 


Total 
current 
receipts 


Salar' 


Total 
current 
receipts 


Salary 


Total 
current 
receipts 


Salary 


Total 
current 
receipts 


Salary 


Total 
current 
rrreipti 


Salary 


Total 
current 
recripts 


'f .1 




S 


4 




8 


7 


8 


1 


10 


11 


12 


IS 


14 


IS 


Tennesskb— Continued 
y White 

W Total cam 

Ch — 


25 
3544 
3459 
3402 


25 
3795 
3662 
3506 

'3 


181 

3500 

14 

3688 
3600 
3513 

71 
?674 
3588 
3540 

551 
3693 
3641 
3582 


Ul 
3649 
3489 
3431 

14 
$813 
3650 
3517 

72 
3878 
3715 
3577 

549 
37S6 
3680 
3615 


345 
358G 
3510 
3441 

^57 

3^6 
3651 

^^01 
3682 
3612 
3546 

233 
3782 
3668 
3600 


345 
3608 
3574 
3487 

67 
3913 
3758 
3648 

201 
3767 
3660 
3583 

235 
3910 
3744 
3641 


98 
3685 
3598 
3493 

61 
3752 
3661 
3578 

56 
3743 
3652 
3587 

92 
3980 
3750 
3648 


98 
3732 
3652 
3525 

60 
31.055 
3733 
3613 

54 
3938 
3763 
3643 

92 

31. 199 
3810 
3668 


221 
3964 
3765 
3033 

30 

31.250 
3900 
3617 

75 

31.047 
3888 
3698 

162 
31.217 
3970 
3786 


221 
3). 039 
3831 
3690 

30 
31. 250 
3900 
3721 

75 

31. 106 
3979 
3797 

162 
31,339 
31.076 
3871 


67 
31. 165 
3938 
3715 

22 
3988 
3867 
3750 

40 
31. 375 
31.040 
3750 

70 
31. 293 
31. 056 
3794 


67 
31.450 
31.043 
3812 

24 

31. 200 
3900 
3583 

40 
31. 650 
31. 125 
3850 


6 


6 








Qi 






Texas 
Total caiet 


2 


2 


Qi 










Veruont 
Qi 


15 
3713 
3570 
3494 

44 

3725 
3650 
35B2 


15 
3825 
3625 
3535 

35 
3S80 
3769 
367? 


9 


9 


MfX*9u 






Qu 






Wisconsin 

Tot«* cases 

: Q» 

Ol 


70 
31,425 
31. 146 
3911 


17 

31.233 
31,099 
3933 


22 
31.450 
31.100 
3850 
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V ^ Tabue 5 ^ Annual salaries and total current receipts of all classes of rural teachers^ by total years of teaching experience and by years ^:\ 

yA-: in present position^ ] 



Itemi considered by Sute 


SaLARICA ANn RCCCIFTB BY TEACHING ExPXIlIENCE ^' 


Salary and Receipts by Years in Present Position 


First year 


Second and 
third years 


Fourth and 
fifth years 


6 years or 

more 


First year 


Second and 
third years 


Fourth and 
fifth years 


6 years or 
more 


Salary 


Total 
cur- 
rent 
re- 
ceipts 


Salary 


Total 
cur- 
rent 
re- 
ceipts 


Salary 


Total 
cur- 
rent 
re- 
ceipts 


Salary 


Total 
cur- 
rent 
re- 
ceipts 


Salary 


TotuI 
cur- 
rent 
re- 
ceipts 


Salary 


Total 
cur- 
rent 
re- 
ceipts 


Salary 


Toul 
cur- 
rent 
re- 
ceipts 


Salary 


Total 
cur- 
rent 
re- 

ceipU 


1 


S 


8 


4 


5 


e 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


U 


13 


14 


IS 


16 


17 


Illinois 

oi :.. 

Maryland 

Total catec. _ 

Q» 

Median 

Qi 

Oklahoma 

Q» 

Qi 

TCNNESSEC 

Negro 

Qi : 

Qi 

iTwo types of information are i'n«. 


157 
S675 
3534 
3454 

54 
31.113 
31.000 
3859 

36 
3800 
3667 
3S43 

24 
3425 
3369 
3323 

luded in 


157 
3829 
3606 
i;503 

53 

^l, 245 
31.021 
3868 

36 
3867 
3743 
3633 

24 
3467 
3400 
3340 

all colun 


201 
3828 
3601 
3487 

64 
31. 183 
31.021 
3625 

68 
3820 
3640 
3573 

53 
3423 
§^58 
3J05 

ins: (1) 


201 

3992 
3696 
3569 

64 
31.258 
31.091 
3900 

68 
3925 
3S17 
,3671 

53 
3529 
3428 
3349 

STumber 


170 
3796 
3611 
3525 

87 

SI. 102 
3930 
3669 

. 40 
2888 
3767 
3633 

46 

3455 
3392 
3296 

of cases. 


170 
3996 
3709 
3609 

^ 87 
31.258 
31.005 
3816 

40 

? 1.020 
3350 
3743 

46 
34S3 
3429 
3331 

and (2) 


444 

3997 
3690 
3569 

364 
31.2^13 
31.115 
3938 

139 
3918 
3815 
3699 

173 
3480 
3434 
3362 

salaries c 


444 
31. 265 
3863 
3664 

364 
31. 596 
31.253 
31,003 

13^ 
51. 215 
3917 
.«793 

173 
3537 
3461 
3404 

>r currcti 


267 
3669 
3554 
3463 

80 

31.033 
3956 
3700 

S7 
3^02 
3710 
3583 

21 
3403 
3364 
3325 

t receipt! 


267 
3919 
3670 
3530 

80 

31. 273 
31,018 
^50 

?94I 
3/89 
3681 

11 
3613 
3390 
3334 


3l£ 
3798 
3020 
3516 

106 
31.204 
31.027 
3918 

8^ 
3888 
3778 
3668 

113 
3439 
3363 
3288 


318 
3902 
3729 
3606 

;06 
31. 29i 
31.092 
3836 

84 
31. 100 
S881 
3764 

IM 
3490 
3421 
3336 


.»26 
3917 
3666 
3550 

125 
31.218 
31.018 
3852 

38 
3965 
3857 
3721 

46 

3484 
J432 
3325 


126. 
31.219 
3810 
3650 

125 
31,415 
31. 13f 
3918 

38 

31.250 
3940 
3806 

46 
3575 
3459 
3330 


170 
31.219 
3905 
3673 

250 
31.219 
31.135 
3981 

- 32 
3925 
3857 
3S00 

124 
3481 
3435 
3373 


170 
31,495 
31.053 
3774 

250 
3U256 
81. 225 
31.069 

32 

31.300 
3900 
3811 

124 
3528 
3461 
3408 
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Table 5. — Annual salaries and total current receipts of all classes of rurakteachers^ by total years of teaching experience and by years') 

in present position — Continued 



Items coDiIdered by Sute 


Sauuiies and Receipts by Tcacbino Expekxb^^ 


Salary ako Receipts by Yeajis in Pubsent PosinoN 


, First ycsr 


Second and 
third years 


Fourth and 
fifth yc^T% 


6 years or 
more 


First year 


Second and ' 
third yean 


Fourth and 
fifth yean 


6 yean or ' 
more 


Salary 


Total 
cur- 
rent 
rc- 

ceipu 


Salary 


Total 
cur- 
rent 
re- 
ceipts 


Salar)' 


Total 
cur- 
rent 
re- 

ceipu 


Salary 


Toul 
cur- 
rent 
re- 
ceipts 


Salary 


Total 
cur- 
rent 
re- 

ceipu 


Salary 


Total 

cur- 
rent 
re- 
ceipu 


Salary 


Total 
cur- 
rent 
re- 

ceipu 


Salary 


Total 
cur- 
rent - 

re-,. V- 
ceipu ; 't 


1 


a 


S 


4 


S 


8 


7 


8 


% 




U 


11 


IS 


U 


15 


IS 




TsNNXSiKC—Continued 

Ch . 

Medirtu 

Ch 

Tkxas 

Qt 

Ch - 

Veuiont 

Qj' — 

Oi 

Wiscoitaiif 

Ox 

Q» .... 


175 
9634 
3486 
3425 

50 
3782 
3692 
3563 

67 
3832 
S612 
3579 

333 
3766 
3670 
3622 


175 
3731 
3557 
3455 

51 
3975 
3832 
3675 

67 
3871 
3662 
3569 

431 

3833 
3693 
3614 


,467 
- 3643 
3493 
3430 

66 
3797 
3700 
3618 

85 
3696 
3636 
S570 

394. 
3771 
3668 
3605 


167 
3722 
3564 
3458 

66 
3961 
3790 
3650 

85 
3825 
36S2 
3614 

393 
3911 
3728 
3634 


130 
3684 
3542 
3449 

37 
3772 
3710 
3640 

^ 73 
^55 
3682 
3Ct>9 

184 

3960 
3762 
3658 


no 

3S31 
3650 
34S8 

37 
3992 
3795 
3711 

73 

3K019 
3832 
3656 

178 
31.067 
3843 
3708 


471 

3801 
3602 
3481 

121 

3866 
3754 
3656 

220 
3833 
3652 
3557 

123 
31. 343 

3958 
3727 


471 

3952 
3686 
3542 

121 
31. 182 
3904 
3768 

220 
31.071 
3769 
3618 

113 
31.367 
31.090 
3773 


293 
3671 
3489 
34V 

86 
3794 
3708 
3622 

131 
3748 
3626 
3553 

236 
3691 
3621 
3556 


295 
3576 
3524 
3457 

92 
3967 
3772 
368C 

131 
3877 
3688 
3580 

252 
3793 
3676 
3604 


255 
3674 
3549 
3455 

83 
3802 
3692 
3614 

125 
3725 
3632 
3557 

278 
3736 
3650 
3582 


255 
3785 
3620 
3501 

81 

31.050 
3857 
3720 

125 
3865 
3684 
3608 

279 
3844 
3693 
3610 


179 
3832 
3614 
3471 

34 

3825 
3722 
3641 

ri 

3900 
3653 
3558 

228 
3792 
3689 
3620 


179 
3881 
3658 
3493 

34 
31. 030 
3800 
3679 

72 

31.080 
3760 
3608 

228 
3929 
3756 
3653 


214 
3799 
3607 
3486 

49 
39tl 
3804 
3702 

100 
3963 
3708. 
3583 

418 
3968 
3751 
3646 


214 • 
3953 ; 
3687 . 
3544 j 

49" i 

3751;; 

100 4 
31.167:.: 

3900 \ 
3669.: 

399. 

369ft . 



; • : . - > i Table 6.—Salartes and total cment tecdpts of all classes'of rural teackers^ according to number of dependents ^ ' ; • ' f| 



Ml 



Items coDiidered by Suie 


Salakt and RECEirrs by Numbbk or DEPENDurn 


None 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four 


Five* 


SaIbit 


Ibul 
current 
reccipu 


Salary 


Total 

Current 
receipt* 


Salary 


Total 
current 
reccipu 


Salary 


Tot il 
cur;* at 
recetpti 


Salary 


Toul 
current 
recetpu 


Salary 


Total 
current ^ 
receipu 


1 


1 


S 


4 




8 


7 


8* 


• 


10 


11 


IS 


It 


Illinois 

Qi 

Median 

0. ::: 

MxRYLAKn 

Qi ::::: 

Oklaboiu 

01 : 


584 
3785 
3599 
3499 

206 
31.215 
31.078 
3988 

91 
3369 
3767 
3655 

64 
3450 
3367 
3279 


595 
3925 
3675 
3556 

206 
31. 376 
31. 163 
3971 

91 

31.003 
3854 
3732 

64 
348C 
3416 
3325 


• 157 
3954 
3654 
3517 

96 
31,236 
31.040 
3667 

55 
3889 
3746 
3610 

62 
3456 
3385 
3275 


157 
31.189 
3853 
3652 

96 
31.400 
31. 154 
3787 

55 

31.156 
3746 
/ 3640 

62 
3488 
3416 
3318 


116 
3927 
3661 
353? 

78 

SI, 208 
31.062 
^ 3806 

49 

3S90 
3785 
3646 

81 
3482 
3424 
3351 


117 
31. 163 
3856 
3646 

78 

31.583 
31. 255 
3975 

49 

31. 058 
3867 
3733 

81 
3555 
3461 
3395 


73 

31. 169 
3742 
3585 

44 

31400 
31. 120 
3833 

13 
3383 
3750 
3613 

43 
3479 
3439 
3397 


73 

31. 375 
3994. 
3781 

44 
31.575 
31.240 
3975 

13 
3975 
3817 
3675 

43 

3583 
3485 
3422 


32 

31. 100 
3733 
3550 

19 

31. 156 
3875 
3658 

15 

31. 025 
3817 
367S 

27 
3471 
3419 
3339 


32 

31,500 
31. 125 

3700 

19 

31.650 
31. 125 
3788 

IS 

31.683 
31.450 
3775 

27 
3494 
3438 
. 3355 


15 

31,225 
3590 
3538 

15 

31,075 
3725 
3588 

8 


15 

>1.42S 

ms 

3675 
15 

31.263 
31.025 
3758 

8 














Tennbssex 
Nfiro 


5 


* 

5^ 















1 Types rf information are included in all colaaini: (1) number of casu and (2) salaries ot current recnptt. 
Datii lor teachers with 6 or more dependents too few to publish. 
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Table 6. — Salaries and total current receipts of alt classes of rural teachers^ according to number of dependents — Continued 



Itttra coniidered by Sute 



T«NK«MiE— Contiated 

Toul caiea 

Qi 

Medun 

Qt. 

Toul CMC* 

Qt 

Median . 

Qi 

Toul caict 

Oi 

Median 

Qt- 

Wisconsin 

Toul cues 

pi 

Median 

Qi 



Salaslt and RzcEirrt bt Number or Defendents 



None 



Salary 



522 

S548 
^5 



137 
9788 

2616 



318 
S79S 
3613 
3561 



755 
3774 
3662 
3595 



ToiU 
current 
receipts 



522 

sm 

3599 
3473 



137 
3954 
3809 
3664 



318 
3902 
3698 
3598 



753 
3876 
3706 
3625 



One 



Salary 



155 
3722 
3591 
3467 



54 
3838 
3747 
3654 



71 
3854 
3675 
3S78 



170 
3906 
3694 
3619 



Total 
current 
receipu 



15S 
3822 
3678 
3546 



54 

31.075 
3914 
3772 



71 

31. 105 
3796 
3660 



170 
31. (M6 
3?08 
3677 



Tiro 



Salary 



131 
3803 
3565 
3449 



36 
3925 
3800 
3670 



46 
3883 
3614 
3550 



140 
3988 
3769 
3637 



Total 
current 
receipts 



131 

3966 
3678 
3499 



36 
31.150 
3967 
3763 



46 
31.350 
3900 
3639 



139 
31.283 
3914 
3678 



Three 



Salary 



' 72 
3682 
3544 
3454 



23 
3803 
3721 
3629 



12 
3800 
3660 
3600 



56 

31.067 
3730 
3635 



Toul 
current 
receipu 



72 
3850 
3671 
3520 



23 

31.213 
3888 
3744 



12 

31.400 

3300 
3700 



56 

31.400 
3793 
3700 



Four 



Salary 



10 



31 
3942 
3583 
3452 



13 
3758 
3663 
3575 



25 
3894 
3750 
3638 



Total 
current 
receipts 



11 



31 

31.062 

3725 
3496 



13 

31.175 

3863 
3725 



25 

31.200 
31,000 
3725 



Five 



Salary^ 



20 
3700 
3567 
3450 



13 

31.438 
31.000 
- 3675 



Toul 
current 
/ .receipu 



IS 



20 
31. 100 
5800 
3567 



13 . 
31.563 
31.125 
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- Table 7. — Annual salaries and total current receipts of all classes of rural teachers^ by sex and maritat status ^ 



Itemi considered by StAte 



Male 



Salary 



Ilxinqis 



Total case*.. 

Qi 

Median, 

Qt 



Marylakd 



Total cate«., 

Oj.-, 

Median 

Qi 



OCLAUOUA 



Total cases., 



Median.. 
Qi 



Tennessee 



Total cases.. 
O..,..., 
Median.. 
Qi 



Nftfo 



145 
$931 
S595 
3485 



h.246 
91.100 
3970 



20 
3783 
3700 
3600 



19 
343S 
3356 
3303 



Total 
current 
receipts 



149 
31.015 
3753 
3604 



62 

31. 336 
31. 200 
31.006 



20 
3933 
3820 
3650 



19 
3525 
3430 
3331 



Female 



Salary 



559 
37J6 
3595 
3499 



312 
31.191 
3U(H3 
3855 



130 
3M6 
3722 
3586 



3456 
3399 
33)9 



Total 

current 
receipts 



563 
3887 
3663 
3543 



312 
31. 208 
31. 103 
3892 



130 
3909 
3787 
3643 



175 
3497 
3436 
3359 



Both 



Salary 



7(M 
3770 
3595 
3496 



374 
31. 203 
31.056 
3877 



150 
3840 
3718 
3588 



194 
3456 
3394 
3317 



Toul 
current 
receipts 



712 
392S 
3678 
3552 



374 
31.291 
31.119 
3908 



J50 

3792 
3644 



194 
3493 
3436 
3356 



Maeeieo 



Male 



Salary 



207 
31. 279 
3868. 
3596 



84 

31.580 
31.263 
31.067 



67 
3978 
3825 
3722 



20 
3600 
3440 
3350 



Toul 
current 
receipts 



207 
31.515 
Jl.146 
3793 



84 

31.871 
31.420 
31, 175 



67 

31.304 
31.007 
3806 



20 
3720 
3500 
3380 



Female 



Salary 



10 



102 
3705 
3617 
3511 



127 
31. 173 
31.018 
3748 



80 
3878 
3765 
3647 



10' 
3481 
3433 
3347 



Total 
current 
receipu 



102 
31. 125 

3838 
3659 



127 
31. 580 
31. 196 
3963 



80 
31. 100 
3900 
3779 



102 
3538 
3461 
3400 



Both 



Salary 



309 
31. n7 
3693 
3558 



211 
31. 389 
31.099 
3979 



147 
3911 
3793 
3677 



122 
3486 
3433 
3348 



Total 
current 
receipu 



* 2 types of information are included in all columns: (1) number of cases and (2) salaries or current receipts. 
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Table 7. — Annual salaries and total current receipts of all classes of rural teachers, by sex and marital status — Continued 



Itenu contidered by Sute 



Tennessee— Continued 

Total caset 

Ch-, 

Median......... .... 

Qt 

Texas 

Total caaet 

Qi 

Median 

Oi 

Vermont 

Total case* 

0».-, 

Median 

Qi 

Wisconsin 

Toul caiet 

Qj 

Median ........ 

Qi 



Single 



Male 



Salary 



124 
$7^2 
J?559 
^51 



24 
SSOO 
3740 
5650 



23 

SI, 325 
3:, 125 



218 
5923 
St 91 
5622 



Total 
current 
receipu 



124 
S9I7 
56S7 
5493 



26 
$1,063 
5SS3 
5750 



23 

51.625 
51,175 

S969 



217 
51. 021 
5793 
5670 



Female 



Salary 



497 
5663 
5532 
5445 



113 
5790 
5678 
5606 



328 
5763 
5641 
5563 



726 
5751 
5656 
5590 



Total 
current 
receipts 



497 
5720 
5574 
5465 



112 

5882 
5752 
5632 



328 
5879 
5693 
5602 



721 
5821 
5688 
5618 



Both 



Salary 



621 
5678 
5532 
${44 



139 
5798 
5692 
5611 



351 

5793 
5651 

5567 



943 
5773 
5664 
5604 



Total 
current 
receipts 



621 
5756 
5593 
5471 



138 
5911 
5775 
5639 



351 
592S 
5709 
5608 



938 
5866 
5705 
5626 



Married 



Male 



Salary 



184 
5921 
5598 
5477 



80 
5900 
5809 
5710 



26 
51. 767 
51.400 
5925 



176 
51.300 
59H 
5697 



Total 
current 
receipts 



184 
51.110 

5780 
5604 



77 

51.258 
51.011 
5823 



26 

52,094 
51.550 
51, 050 



176 
51.450 
51. 126 
5884 



Female 



Salary 



138 
5742 
5555 
5446 



S3 
5758 
5680 
5623 



5688 
5597 
5536 



55 
5771 
5663 
5611 



Total 
current 
receipts 



137 
5972 
5677 
5512 



54 

51.150 
5900 
5727 



88 

51.044 

5763 
5615 



55 

51.171 
5825 
5673 



Both 



Sabry 



13 



322 
5834 
5580 
5459 



131 
5853 
5747 
5655 



114 

5888 
5635 
5546 



231 
51. 194 

5853 
5659 



Toul 
currecil 
receipts 



U 



322 
51. OH 

5735 
5566 



132 
51. m 
5950 
5770 



114 
$1,250 
5680 
5640 



231 
5U370 
51.078 
^13 
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-Tabub B.'—:Annual salaries and receipts of all classes of rural teacherSy by sources ' 



Itemt oomidered by 
Sute 


Teach- 
ing 
•alary 


Non- 
teach- 
ing 
•alary 

or 
wagei 


Con- 
tribu- 

tivet ' 
other 
than 
chil- 
dren 


Con- 

"b Sc- 
jendent 
chil- 
dren 


Buii- 
ne^^ or 
inveat- 

ment 
in- 
comes 


Bor- 
rowed 
money 


With- 
,lraw- 
Ala 

iiom . 

•av- 

ings 


Total 
cur- 
rent 
re- 
ceipts 


Occa- 
sional 

re- 
ceipu 


Grand 
income 


■ 




















~~ 1 — - 


1 


• 


1 


1 




_ 
5 




8 




IV 


II 


























1 023 


340 


288 


24 


149 


?07 


91 


1,032 


69 


1,032 




$S76 


3101 


3175 


3175 


3110 


3203 


3117 


31, 068 


3121 


31,077 




S616 


393 


3158 


375 


361 


3114 


398 


3748 


360 


3764 




3512 


336 


382 


331 


315 


371 


S58 


^596 


322 


3594: 


Majituno 








607 


115 


127 


8 


97 


126 


84 


607 


59 


607 




$1,214 


3119 


3527 




3186 


3281 


3274 31.390 


3156 


31.419 




SI, 057 


367 


3224 




3109 




3115 


31^163 


. 353 


«1. 175 




3876 


337 


3115 




323 


3102 


356 


39S9 


326 


3956 


Okiahoua 












310 


49 


73 




27 


85 


19 


310 


1\ 


310 






314S 


362T 




3114 


3170 


3216 


31,063 


3^08 


31, 614 




3755 


379 


3231 




305 


3117 


3104 


■ 3853 


376 


3858 


Q, 


3629 


339 


3115 




319 


383 


356 


3713 


356 


S721 


Tbmnesskk 




































- 327 


40 


29 


2 


5 


% 


S 


327 


15 


327 


Qi 


3466 


3167 


3181 






3122 




3517 


356 


3520 




3410 


363 


3S1 






3107 




3446 


323 


3447 


Ch 


3327 


^ 323 


326 






360 




3566 




3368 


IFkiti 










Total caie*-... 


92S 


212 


192 


17 


103 


191 


73 


. 936 


66 


'939 


Q, 


3704 


3170 


3244 


3218 


3146 


3207 


3203 


3837 


3157 


3850 




3537 


SS6 


3120 




374 

323 


3109 


3W 


3632 


354 


3630 


Ch 


3442 


338 


366 


^2l 


368 


358 


3491 


327 


M61 


Texas 












265 


77 


72 


6 


41 


95 


18 


265 


24 


265 


Qi 


■ 3«22 


3167 


3433 




3244 


3201 


3181 


31,051 


3350 


31,063 




3714 


381 


3217 




3116 


3123 


3100 


3851 


3125 


?868 


0. 


3626 


jm 


3111 




373 


377 


356 


3739 


350 


3717 


Vekuont 
















473 


152 


97 


16 


91 


79 


65 


473 


■32 


473 


Qt 


3S06 


3106 


3324 


375 


391 


3155 


3157 


3989 


375 


3994 


Me'JIan.. 


36.^0 




3131 


336 


340 


';q4 


3-S9 


3737 


340 


3742 


Qi 


3567 


32s 


360 


318 


320 




341 


3610 


S20 


3610 




j 347 










ToUl caiea 

Qt 


1, 17* 
3S31 


320 
3120 


15i 
3200 


6 


205 
353 


177 
3212 


yr 

3112 


1,175 

3962 


60 
3113 


1, 176 
3970 




36S0 
3609 


3)0 


3120 




322 


3112 


$7} 
3-0 


3738 




3742 


'Oi 


330 


362 




312 


362 


3649 




3651 



















»2 types of information are included in all columni: (1) number of case* and (2) aalaries or reccipU. 
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Table ^.-^Types of annual expenditures and current savings of rural teachers 



Itemi contidered 
by Stjile' 


Basic essentials*^ 


Educa- 
tion 
and 

recrea- 
tion 


Oc- 
casion- 
al and 
busi- 
ness 


Debt 
liqui- 
dation 


Cur 
rent- 
sav- 
ings 


Food 


Hous- 
ing 

3 


Cloth- 
ing 

4 


Health 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 


Total » 


1 


It 


5 


1 


7 


8 


f 


le 


11 


'Illinoii 
























ToUl CM^I 




639 


1 008 


972 


931 


I 009 


2. 012 


933 


367 


943 


Oi 


^301 


^230 


2139 


300 


2104 


3654 


3151 


365 


31S3 


• -^|(^<^ 


Median..... .......... 


9195 


2124 


398 


231 


263 


3+t5i 


^ 355 


335 




383 


Q,.. 


%\Ui 


371 


372 


?14 


330 


3291 


349 


316 


XS3 


' J14Q 


Madtland 
























579 


435 


585 


578 


S29 


571 


565 


555 


167 


566 


Oi 


93H8 


2324 


2203 


271 


2149 


3869 


3226 


398 


2242 


3166 


Medimn................ 


$277 


3181 


2123 


339 


381 


2635 


3133 


357 


3107 


3130 


0, 


$\92 


291 


381 


217 


341 


3467 


379 


328 


348 


370 


Oklahoma 
























299 


231 


287 


280 


265 


310 


m 


204 


126 


218 


Qi - - - - 


$311 


2149 


2224 


366 


2121 


3652 


3202 


368 


3178 


plOU 


Median............ ... 


9219 


2104 


3119 


334 




3510 


3119 


238 


3103 




Q, 


2161 


358 


382 


315 


233 


3388 


363 


318 


353 


pot 


TXNN£S«XE 












































Total catet 


86 


74 


88 


88 


89 


83 


90 


86 


88 


88 


Qi 


S221 


$168 


297 


341 


284 


2548 


390 


251 


336 






M19 


289 


365 


222 


349 


3375 


356 


224 




346 






M' 


fiJO 


pll 


227 


2241 


332 


312 


39 


322 
























Total caiet 


884 


823 


m 


894 


883 


931 


920 


903 


345 


676 


Oi 


2244 


2120 


^151 


256 


285 


3523 


2163 


359 


3164 


3149 




2153 


346 


297 


326 


344 


2369 


294 


332 


39S 


368 


Oi - 


287 


,217 


364 


212 


315 


2260 


349 


315 


348 


337 


Texab 
























256 


177 


225 


225 


204 


108 


108 


102 


67 


80 


Oi 


2246 


2143 


2138 


2121 


3145 


3658 


3255 


3146 


3188 


3181 




2208 


m 


299 


366 


384 


347S 


3168 


373 


3133 


31G5 


Qi _ 


213H 


362 


369 


226 


336 


3325 


387 


336 


367 


351 


VcRiioirr 






















Total caies — 


470 


275 


476 


466 


409 


225 


218 


221 


80 


202 


Qj 


2334 


5216 


2134 


258 


3102 


3560 


3152 


373 




3161 






2117 


296 


236 


352 


3422 


388 


343 


373 


375 


Qi 


2183 


366 


362 




326 


2325 


350 


321 


340 


344 


WiacoHsiH 






















Total cases 


215 


118 


213 


173 


142 


911 


899 


884 


590 


805 


Qs 


2183 


2148 


2S0 


344 


291 


2322 


3102 


235 


368 


3166 




2123 


398 


3^0 


222 


230 


3408 


371 


330 


343 


3107 


Qi 


272 


239 


232 


211 


22 [ 


23U6 


338 


217 


333 


350 



1 2 types of information are included in all columns: (1) number of cases and (2) expenditures and savtogt 
for basic essentials. 

< Dat4 for columns 2 to6 wercsathercrd from a different section of the questionnaire thsn those io columns ? to 11, 
ihir accounting for the variatl ^ns in numbers of cases. 
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pf^E^^;'? ? ■ ■ Tabi£ 10. — Basic expenditures and' current savings of rural teachers, by sizie_ gndJocation of schools 



IXtXDM ooDiideted by State 


1-teacher icbooli 


2*teaclier ichooU 


■^Tto 6 teachen in 
open country »chcx)U 


7 or more teachen in 
open country ichooU 


3 to 6 teachen in 
town ichooU 


7 or more teachers in : 
town ichooli 


Ba»ic 
eiteatiaU 


Current 
laving 


Basic 
eiientiaU 


Current 
laving 


Basic 
eitentiaU 


Current 
laving 


Baiic 
etientiali 


Current 
caving 


Baiic 
eisentialt 


Current 
laving 


Banc 
easentials 


Current 
saving 


1 


2 


S 


4 


i 


C 


7 


8 


t 


11 


11 


12 




Ilunou 
Tou! caiet 


625 
$376 
$367 
3254 

117 
3729 
3519 
3390 

78 
3597 
3469 
3357 

43 
3496 
3325 
3206 

141 
»27 
3297 
3197 


569 
3145 
357 
334 

112 
3200 
391 

■■ 353 

47 

3181 
394 
337 

42 

394 
M\ 
319 

105 
3116 
MB 
331 


44 

3725 
3488 
3350 

74 

3785 
3600 
3437 

64 
3675 
3520 
3383 

18 
3575 
3317 
3256 

236 
MS6 
3336 
3222 


44 
3100 
M2 
320 

31^7 
396 
M9 

41 
$124 
371 
Ml 

20 
388 
$42 
321 

164 
3120 
M9 
332 










192 
$912 
$627 
$119 

147 

$863 
$582 
$505 

2 


183 
$217 
$123 

$63 

46 
$288 
$144 
$82 

2 


148 

$860 
$617 
$485 

244 

$927 
$707 
$511 

59 
$595 
$507 
$399 


147^ 
$230 
$119 

$25 

238 

$268 
$158 
$85 

40 
$200 
$75 
$34 


Qi 




















Q» 










MARrLANB 

Toul caiei I 

Qi 

Qi 

OULABOUA 

Qi 


48 

3900 
3638 
$450 

25 
$838 
$656 
$463 

12 
$700 
$550 
$250 

115 
$496 
$341 
$24« 


48 

$288 
$150; 
$71f 

20 
$313 
S15Q 


43 

$806 
. $656 
$544 

A 
$733 
S488 


42 

$278 
$158 
$88 

41 

$156 
$63 
$40 








Qi 


X50 ( S367 






Tennessee 
Negro 


12 
$125 
$50 
$31 

84 
$144 
$71 

1 $36 




8 


10 


<S- — 
























Qt 














JFkiu 

Qi 

Qi 


61 
$593 
$375 
$265 


56 
$213 
$79 
$45 


120 
$590 
$392 
$269 


78 
$156 
$67 
$43 


247 
$709 
$470 
$356 


200 
$200 
$108 



1 2 types of information are included in all columns: (1) number of caiei: (2) expenditures and lavings, 4 
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Table 10.— Basic expenditures and current savings of rural teachers, by size and location of schools— Continued 



Itemi coDiidered by State 



l-te«cher tcbooli 



Basic 
uicntials 



Texas 

Toul caies 

Oj^ 

Median.... . 
Qi 

Vermont 

Toul caici 

Qi 

Median 

Q* 

WncoNsiv 

Total caiei 

Oj 

Median . 

Qi 



28 
353S 
3426 
£253 



131 
SS22 

3319 



8S0 
$486 
33RO 
3312 



Current 
saving 



14 
3144 
3100 
375 



159 
3I3I 
371 
338 



7W 
3193 
$108 

348 



2* teacher ichoolt 



Basic 
cstentiali 



53 
3688 
3421 
3324 



53 
3463 
3.N8 
3327 



79 
S583 
3*57 
3370 



Current 
laving 



39 
3146 
396 
374 



46 
3123 
368 
332 



75 
3169 
3103 
340 



3 tc 6 teachers ia 
opea country scbooli 



Basic 
essentials 



47 
3813 
3544 
3383 



53 
3644 
3504 
3383 



24 

3684 
3540 
3399 



Current 
saving 



46 
3192 
3138 
3129 



48 
3200 
3108 
354 



22 
3196 
3113 
354 



7 or more teachers in 
open country schools 



Basic 
essentials 



42 
31. 150 
3692 
3485 



17 
3669 
359Z 
3438 



Current 
saving 



27 
3513 
3375 
3234 



13 
3159 
_. 381 
341 



3 to 5 teachers in 
town schools 



Basic 
estjntials 



30 
3670 
3400 
3317 



48 
3850 
3600 
3425 



158 
3711 
3505 
3357 



Current 
sa>nog 



30 
3250 
3130 
363 



45 
3222 
3128 
370 



149 
3255 
3161 

385 



7 or more teachers in '-■ 
town schools 



Basic 
essentials 



U 



41 
3758 
3561 
3432 



70 
3915 
3643 
3492 



138 
3713 
3588 
3384 



Current 
saving -. 



It 



41 

3313 
3125 
JS4 



65 
3284 
3156 
373 



129 
3287 
3153. 

379 



• "TABLE \l.—lypes oJ annual expemtureroM^^ satnngs oj TurmjeacnerSf-oy^numGn^ qi aepcTu^ 



lum» coniiderc4 by 
Sute 



None 



iLUNOIt ' 



Toul cam 

Qi 

Median x.. 

Oi- 

Maatuino 



Toul casci., 

Qi 

Median..... 
Oi 



Basic esientiak bjr number of 
depcndenu 



One 



OCLABOUA 



Total catei. 

Qi 

Median 

Qi 



607 

j(355 
3316 



212 
3749 
3590 
3461 



91 
3581 
3475 
3370 



167 
3f*^8 
3:75 

r/i7i 



97 
3922 
3681 
3433 



55 
3771 
3569 
346? 



Two 



116 
3791 
3588 
3445 



71 
31.065 
3763 
3529 



49 
3679 
3538 
3443 



Three 



69 
3996 
3746 
3488 



37 
31,008 
3863 
3663 



13 
3579 
3535 
3525 



Four 

or 
more 



None 



70 
31.038 
3750 
3468 



53 
3994 
3681 
3435 



29 
3896 
3681 
3528 



Tkknbsser 
Negro 

Total caaet 15 10 18 17 21 11 21 18 13 20 11 20 18 

q;_.. 3363 -... 3575 3688 398 381 394 397 390 353 361 345 371 

Median 3281 -..- 3350 3475 356 W6 356 369 356 321 336 333 «3 

S....^: 3197 .... 3244 3278 330 ?23 331 341 336 310 3H 318 314 

* 2 typea of infomution are included in all columni: (1) number of caiet; (2) expenditure* and lavinga. 



Eduaitbn and recreation bjr 
number of dependents 



One 



600 
3164 
395 
350 



212 
3236 
3149 

391 



91 
3169 
393 
357 



Two 



160 
3157 
393 
345 



116 
3162 
390 
344 



97 
3211 
3^6 



55 
3245 
3135 
384 



Four 
Thrcft or 
more 



71 
3229 
3116 
368 



48 
3219 
3153 
363 



10 



67 
3170 
377 
346 



37 
3194 
3121 
379 



13 
3181 
3141 
3106 



Occasional and business by 

number of dependenu 



None 



IS 



One 



13 



Two 



67 
3144 
386 
346 



53 
3197 
3116 
363 



29 
3284 
3188 
381 



505 
351 

312 



212 
3102 



90 
368 
342 
319 



Three 



71 
3113 
366 
331 



IS 



65 
335 
325 
313 



37 
372 
347 
326 



12 
388 
350 
3:5 



Four 
or 
more 



Debt liquidation hf num- 
ber of dependents 



None 



One 



IS 



60 
56 
327 
311 



53 
82 
353 
326 



27 
3102 
339 
319 



13 
336 
320 
310 



17 



210 
3207 
3112 

366 



40 
3250 
315U 
350 



28 
3200 
3105 
350 



20 
325 
317 



Two 



19 



SB 
3198 
3S9 
355 



32 
3150 
375 
330 



25 
3124 
396 
352 



381 310 



Three 



30 



40 

3118 
363 
336 



22 
32S1 
3125 
369 



23 
3141 
3 96 
363 



21 
323 
315 

38 



30 
3119 
367 
338 



14 
5138 
370 
353 



18 
369 
323 
311 



Four 
or 
more 



None 



SI 



31 
3141 

360 
336 



18 
3212 
3100 
346 



17 
3224 
3202 
321 



13 
369 
318 

39 



Current savings hy nuni> - 
ber of dependents 



Ode 



SS 



574 
3202 
385 
>34 



212 
3293 
3163 

374 



69 
3213 
3114 
343 



Two 



SS 



Three 



15^ 117 
$ISC 3170 
373 390 
336 343 



*?7 
3224 



72 
3263 



3106 3123 



31103123 



20 
347 
333 
318 



360 



39 



U 
385 
347 
330 



369 



29 



336 



21 
3156 
369 
328 



52 



Table 1 1 Types of.qmual expenditures and current savings of rural teachers, by number of dependents— Condaucd * ; 



Tteist oooiidered hy 
Sute 



Tkj<ifEi»k.^Continued 



Toul caiet.. 

Qu 

Medua 

Oi 



Texas 



Toul ca»€«.. 

Q» 

Median 

Qt 



Vejuiont 



Toul caiet 

Ch 

Media a. » 

Wucoifszif 



Toul CMC* 

0> 

Median 



Baiic efientiali b^Qumber of 
dependenU 



None 



51 

3328 
$221 



136 

3427 
2328 



324 
2S34 
S411 
3326 



0) 



One 



3604 
3423 
3304 



52 
3688 
3522 
3396 



6? 
38S3 
3638 
342C 



0) 



Two 



136 
3462 
3457 
3330 



31 
3844 
3685 
3493 



48 
3888 
3583 
3130 



0) 




19 
3763 
3588 
3294 



i? 
31, CX 
3575 
300 



0) 



6: 

3697 
3492 
3379 



19 
3906 
3769 
3619 



26 
31. 075 
3700 
3508 



Education and recreation by 
number of depettdenU 



None 



512 
SI 70 
396 
351 



135 
3230 
3177 
3101 



321 
3147 
392 
352 



C) 



One 



152 
3168 

343 



52 
3167 
3128 
387 



71 
3156 
335 
339 



C) 



Two 



136 
3164 
395 
349 



36 
3232 
3117 
374 



43 
3191 
3104 
345 



C) 



Thrte 



Fou 



10 



73 
3136 
365 
3^ 



20 
3233 
3U7 
- 375 



13 
3250 
3175 
358 



C) 



* Dau lupplied bjr teachers, but cot ubula ted. 



11 



64 
3195 
394 
344 



17 
3255 
3194 
366 



20 
3150 
395 
350 



Occaiional and bu^nsii by 

number of depcL:dnnta 



None 



n 



512 
368 
335 
317 



136 
$71 
348 
323 



312 
379 
345 
323 



C) 



One 



IS 



51 
376 
349 
320 



0) 



Two 



0) 



Three 



73 
364 
325 
312 



18 
367 
342 
316 



12 
36^ 
338 
319 



0) 



Four 
or 
more 



60 
35? 
323 
311 



17 
392 
363 
327 



16 

36: 

343 
334 



Debt liquidation by num- 
ber of dependenU 



None 



512 
382 
30 
30 



62 
3207 
3131 
358 



109 
3160 
3104 

350 



220 
3170 

397 
&JS55 



On( 



Id 



22 
3163 
375 
355 



19 
3111 
379 
340 



<6 
3143 
370 
335 



Two 



If 



136 
389 
30 
30 



18 
3156 
3108 
379 



11 
3106 
346 
323 



46 
3:50 
363 
334 



Three 



SO 



73 
386 
331 

30 



19 
3150 
3105 
349 



Four 
or 
more 



21 



40 

;.S0 
318 
39 



20 
3163 
3110 
344 



Current lavingi by num- .1 
ber of dependents ' \ 



None 



2S 



512 
3134 
348 
311 



106 
3154 
369 
328 



288 
3172 

38: 
3^7 



670 
3215 
3122 

362 



One 



Two 



28 



152 
3106 
345 
316 



37 
3183 
381 
340 



54 
3188 
392 
342 



157 
3150 
375 
340 



24 



136 
3154 
370 
328 



30 
3227 
3117 
338 



46 

3188 

3:'S 

336 



126 
3134 
388 
345 



Three 



73 
3128 
355 
323 



10 



n 

3112 
389 
350 



52 
3185 
3100 
342 



Faur 1 



64 

3110 
342 

317 



14 ^; 

3162 
362 

337 i 



16 
3137 

330 
337 



48 

3206 
3115 
354 



53 



ERIC 



• TabL£ i2.— Medians of expendUures and savings for 2 salary groups of rural 

Uachzrs 





Food 


iog 


log 


Health 


Tran»- 

porta* 
tion 


Educa' 
tion and 
recrea- 
tion 


Occupa- 
tional 
and 
butineit 


"Debt 
liQuida* 
tion 


Cur- 
rent 
savtngt 


.1 ' \ 


9 . 


t 


4 


ft 


3 


7 


8 


% 


11 






















€400.5499 

1700-^799. 


5137 


37' 


S82 


^31 


862 


£56 




S77 


345 


224 


150 


113 


33 


83 


90 


38 


79 


77 


I^Fabvt Aim 






















"^173 


73 


80 


29 


48 


77 


38 


56 


44 


iJ70(HJ799- 


257 


150 


86 


44 


85 


100 


45 


121 


96 


OSLAHOUA 




















S400-$499- 


175 


60 


69 


40 


81 


81 


31 


46 


75 


3700-J799- 


250 


106 


135 


35 


69 


136 


53 


100 


109 






















M00-$499 


124 


74 


S6 




34 


81 


29 


78 


78 


^700^799 


.^17 


147 


133 


36 


61 


91 


45 


102 


1$8 


TncAt 






















$700^799- 


125 


75 


tio 


40 


40 


138 


28 


128 


40 


231 


113 


132 


58 


70 


145 


34 


no 


7t 


VlAMONT 




















J400-M99. 


250 


131 


70 


26 


43 


50 


29 


73 


11 


>70O-$799- 


279 


121 


93 


33 


55 


92 


46 


94 


109 


WUOOMIH 




















S400-f499 

3700-3799 


150 


53 


8?: 


33 


69 


63 


31 


86 


90 


309 


80 


143 


39 


71 


76 


34 


90 


100 

\ 



45 

54 



Table 13. — Assets and debts of rural teachers, by sex and marital status ' 



Itenu concidered bj 
Sute 



iLtXKOIS 



Total cases. 

Qi 

Median 

Qi 



Martxand 



ToUl CJTSCS- 

Oi-— 

Median 

Qi 



95 
SI. 096 

S237 



50 
21.611 
S700 
2350 



OKLAaoUA 



Total caiet , 

Oi 

Median 

Q>. 



TxNlfB88EX 

Negro 



Total cases. 

Oi 

Median 

Q> 



Total caiet. 

Oi- 

Median 

Qi 



Texas 



Total Casca., 

Q> 

Median,,,., 
Qi 



AasKTS 



DSBTS 



Single 



Male 



362 
21.056 
2308 
2180 



62 
2850 
2350 
213B 



16 
21. 333 
2333 
2150 



Vekuont 



Total cases. 

Oi 

Median... . 
Qi 



WlSCOJfBlK 



Total caset. 

Oi 

MtHian 

0l-i:r-.-.. 



16 
M.667 
28S0 
2250 



158 
21, 124 
2527 
2221 



Fe- 
male 



457 
2UUS2 
2431 
2197 



209 
22.044 
2850 
3366 



63 
21.023 
2454 
2184 



35 
2U0t2 
2325 
244 



259 6: 
21,946 S3, 350 
2817 21,711 
23S8 2763 



230 
21.446 
2480 
2185 



68 
2800 
2320 
2164 



199 
21, 524 
2541 
2226 



514 

2526 
2257 
2120 



Total 



Married 



Single 



Male 



163 
21.8S3 
2806 
231» 



85 

21. 737 
2710 
2256 



67 
21. 105 
2454 
2191 



41 

2^75 
2338 
231 



47 

31.361 
2575 
2236 



292 
$1,346 
2433 
2171 



84 

2900 
2325 
2i60 



215 
21.537 
2554 
2226 



672 
2836 
2421 
2156 



Fe- 
male 



87 
22. 232 
29^0 
2446 



41 

21. 875 
2775 
2216 



17 
21,688 
2650 
2463 



140 83 
22,000?':, 583 
2967 21.139 
2336 2444 



_ 55 
21,875 
2617 
2236 



21 
53.917 
21.688 
21.031 



. 152 
22,437 
21. 162 
2425 



Total 



248 
21.827 
2791 
2^00 



152 
22. 609 
21.351 
2557 



88 
.SI. 632 
26S0 
2267 



21 
21. 750 
2650 
2431 



223 
S2. 239 
21.029 
2373 



Mule 



» ^5 
2575 
2211 
2109 



29 
2675 
2325 
2188 



361 
22,000 
292S 
2271 



66 
22,071 
21,200 
2363 



37 
22. 500 
2649 
2375 



5! 
22SO 



87 
22.464 
21, 339 

24: 



Fe- 
male 



Total 



189 15 

22,222 $:65 

21.153! 2269 

2407 2108 



10 



Marri'^^ 



Male 



106 
2421 
2218 

278 



25i2 
2225 
253 



27 
2313 
2146 
284 



17 
2119 
224 
212 



127 
2263 
2139 

256 



.24 
2225 
2120 

246 



too 

2383 
2159 
273 



69 
2129 
279 
250 



141 
2420 
22!5 

2S4 



37 
2563 
2275 
2101 



36 
2300 
2144 
283 



18 
2113 
225 
213 



156 
2323 
2170 

266 



31 
2228 
2130 
249 



109 
2396 
2180 

283 



2225 
299 
257 



2617 
3300 
2101 



14 
2475 
2200 
210S 



33 
2488 
2175 



19 
5363 
2192 
2113 



17 
2688 
5442 
2221 



14 
2262 
2219 
2158 



Fe- 
rn :ile 



13 



Total 



IS 



14 

2450 
2175 
2W 



15 
2238 
2142 
2^ 



21 
5544 
5275 
2107 



26 
2650 
2475 
292 



10 



52 
2575 
2250 
2100 



16 
380O 
2350 
275 



29 
2269 
2163 
293 



54 
2521 
2208 
286 



23 
2342 
2181 
2109- 



43 
2675 
5458 
2144 



24 

2350' 
2232 
2125 



I 2 types of information are included in all columns: (1) number of cases: (2) asseU And debts. 
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Tabi-e 14. — Assets * of rural teachns, by age groups * 



\\tm% coniidered b/ Sute 



ToulcM 
Median. 



I'.l.IMOIS 



ToUl CMCf. 

Qt 

Median..... 
Qi 



Mahyland 



Total cue*., 

9»- 



Oklauoua 



Median.. 
<ii 



Total caact. 
ft- 



Nfitro 



Mediatt.. 
Q» 



Total caiea 

9!- 



fFkiir 



Median.. 
Qi 



Total caica. 



TkA8 



MeUiaft.. 
Qi 



Total cam.. 
9> 



VsiltOHT 



l^^dian. 



Total ( 



Wisconsin 



Asiets by agei of rural teachers 



Under 
25 



2S4 

3149 
-344 



103 

J57SO 



56 
3400 

383 
36 



22 
3475 
388 
36 



181 
3270 
337 
-3126 



62 
3339 
3100 
-317 



129 
3360 

378 
-37 



435 
3589 
3247 

372 



25-29 



286 
38S3 
3326 

321 



164 
31.413 

3663 
3300 



103 
3503 
3161 
-39S 



IS 
3450 
350 
-353 



223 
3811 
365 
-361 



76 
3737 
3174 
-3106 



134 

3792 
3322 
-379 



337 
3873 
3392 
5140 



30-34 



163 
31, 375 

359*; 
.3125 



79 
32, C22 
31.078 
33j8 



S6 
31.125 
3217 
345 



14 

31. 875 
3875 
3450 



134 
31.518 
3433 
513 



33 
3979 
3269 
3131 



60 

31.667 
3625 
3200 



143 
3194 
391 
350 



35-39 



62 

33, 750 
3M88 
-3325 



' 46 
32. 807 
31. c99 
3450 



34 

31. 875 
3440 
350 



10 



69 
32,972 
31.042 
3271 



31 

31,498 
3745 
3289 



21 

33.750 
31,750 
31,203 



44 

31,310 
31.048 
3200 



40 and 

over 



9S 
33. 375 
31. 368 
3379 



99 
34, 781 
32, 964 
39M 



17 

31. 344 

3275 
313 



16 

31.500 
3500 
367 



99 
33.232 
31. 297 
3547 



30 

32, 833 
3875 
3325 



65 

34.145 
32, 50a 
31.018 



32 

35.000 
32. 833 
31.500 



. * Figures with minui (-*) itgni indicate indrbtednesi^ 
'2 typea of toibrmation were included la all columrv: (I) number of casei; (2) useta and debta. 



47 



56 



Table 15. — Assets ^ of rural teachers^ according to salary ^ 



hemi coniidered by 
Sute 



IlXXMOIl 



Total CAsn. 

Qi 

Median.... 

Oi... 



Totat caiM.. 

Qu 

Median 

a 



Oklahoua 



Total caies. 

Qi 

Median 

Qi 



TsN^'r^SEB ' 

WhUt 



Toul cases. 

Qi 

Median 

Qi 



T1XA8 



ToUl caie4. 

Qi.., 

Median.... 
Qi 



VxMIOItT 



Tout diet., 

Qi..-^ 

Median 

Qi 



WXSCOMIIK 



Toul cases. 

Qi 

Median 

Qi 



Salary range 



3300 

to 
S399 



35 
3458 
3121 
-38 



77 
31.054 
3144 
-353 



3400 

to 
3499 



152 
3578 
3153 
-353 



23 
3531 
3292 
3175 



?.l 
35V4 
394 
323 



198 
3461 
3165 
-345 



23 
3363 
317 
-3138 



3500 

to 
3599 



194 
3712 
3244 

323 



30 
3625 
3167 



27 
3563 
3117 
311 



112 
31, 088 
3438 
3113 



19 
3163 
375 
-394 



126 
3938 
3250 
-386 



204 
3590 
3200 

$52 



3600 

to 
3699 



175 
31, 178 
3431 
381 



23 
31.208 
]SS625 
;313S 



48 
3300 
$S7 
-311 



104 
31,167 
3300 



65 
3884 
3292 
-325 



108 
31, 150 
3257 
-362 



335 
3735 
3350 
3111 



3700 
to 
3799 



60 
31,000 
3480 
3100 



19 
3659 
3250 
3138 



58 
3625 
3220 
-338 



61 
31,229 
3518 
-3275 



61 
3948 
3294 
375 



47 

31, 125 
3442 
325 



. 145 
3976 
3475 
3193 



3800 

to 
3899 



48 

.083 
3400 
3150 



33 
3738 
3317 
363 



55 
3641 
3175 
319 



32 
31,250 
3500 
3200 



44 
31, 167 
3350 
367 



30 
31,750 
3450 
338 



68 
31.667 
3667 
3199 



3900 

to 
3999 



53 
31,175 
3383 
385 



70 
31.550 
3781 
3217 



35 
31,125 
3425 
394 



39 
32.114 
3646 



20 

31, 750 
3500 
3100 



22 
31,313 
3500 
3150 



78 
31, 306 
$521 
3136 



- 44 
3925 
3500 

-350 



85 
31,975 
38^2 
3363 



31.000 

to 
31.099 



84 
31,833 
3333 
3329 



183 
32,018. 
31. 250 
3498 



15 
31,8:^3 
3938 
3150 



18 
31.438 
3500 
-3625 



37 

31.075 
3475 
3145 



31,100 

to 
31,499 



10 



33 
32,089 
31,625 
3531 



28 
33,000 
3750 
3200 



85 

32,416 
$1,032 
3363 



' Minus (— ) signs indicate net debt. 

* 2 types of information are included in all columns : (1) number of cases: (2) assets. 
/Teachers receiving Irss than 3300, as well as oU the Negro teachers of Tennessee, were too tew to be regarded 
aignificant and were, tkeiefore, omitted. 



48 



57 



Table 16,— Investment in educational preparation,^ by size and location of schools 
in which rural teachers are employed^ 



Itemi coDiidered by Sute 



Total CM 

O 

Median. 
Qx 



ToUl ouet.. 



Maxtlano 



Qi 



Total caiea. 



Oklahoma 



Median. 
Qx 



Total CMe«.. 



TXNNBSSKK * 



aedUn.... 
Qi-^ 



Tout caiet. 



Texas 



Medlaa. 
Q» 



Total caiet., 



Median 



VsRJifONT 



lypea of ichooli daiiified by itze and location 



teacher 



Total caiet. 



W.:>coN8i{r 



dtan. 



S60 
31, 229 
2712 
3435 



98 
3U75« 
3^-133 
5744 



65 

32. 109 
31.433 
31.008 



149 
31.480 
31. ISO 
3813 



25 

31.1'*7 
3825 
3575 



192 
32, 059 
31.311 
3875 



708 
31. 310 
3981 
3529 



2- 
teacher 



3- to 6. 
teacher. 

open 
country 



35 

31.462 
3950 
?588 



65 

31,950 
SI. 300 
3705 



58 

32.114 

31.533 
31. 122 



240 
31.497 
3996 
3680 



51 

?*.290 
3775 
35j5 



42 
32. 025 
31. 550 
31.225 



73 

31.717 
31.038 
3733 



7- or* 
more 

teacher, 
open 

country 



38 

33.050 
31.800 
31. 033 



22 

33. 031 
32. 188 
31,775 



117 
31. 790 
31.300 
3R5S 



70 
31, 833 
31.250 
3963 



32 

33.313 
31.950 
31.075 



21 

31.950 
31.233 
3925 



34 

34.06' 
32.167 
31. 250 



39 
33.012 
f 2. 083 
31,275 



61 

32, 281 
31.700 
3988 



17 

32.025 
31.625 
3625 



14 

33. 750 
32. 500 
31. 500 



3.106. 
teacher, 
vUlagea 



166 
32.768 
31.600 
3758 



49 
32. 982 
32. 22;^ 
31,325 



120 
31.980 
31.500 
3975 



36 
31.933 
31.467 
3900 



42 
34.500 
32. 833 
31.440 



119 
32. 789 
31. 871 
31, 239 



I Data for Illinoii and Texai do not include coit of hiKh-»chopl education. , . • j ^..^ i 

» 2 types of informaUon are Included in all columns: (1) number of caiea; (2) invcttment in educational prepa- 

"•ISiu for Negro teacher* of Tenneiiec. too few to be iignificant and therefore, omitted. 



49 



58 



Table 17. 



-Relationship of investment in educational preparation to salaries of rural 
teachers* 



Itecu considered br 
State 



Iluxou 



Total caiet. 

Ch-, 

Median... 

Oi 



MAaVLANO 



Total caset. 

Qi 

Median 

Qi 



Oxt«i 

Total caaef . 

Qi 

Median 

Qj 



TBHKE88EE > 

fFkiu 



Total caiei. 

Qi- 

Median . 

Q. 



TexAa 



Total caici- 

Qi 

Median 

Qi 



VeucoNT 



Total caie«. 

Ci 

Median 

Oi 



WiscoNam 



Tota! caiea. 

Qi 

Median 

Qi 



Lett 

than 
3400 



49 
3761 
3550 
3382 



69 
31. 305 
SI. 107 
3S36 



3400 to 
3499 



169 
31. 122 
370J 
3462 



28 

SI. 667 
5800 
3650 



20 

31.600 
31.240 
3650 



161 
31.469 
31.019 
5/45 



II 

31. 950 
31. 500 
31. 150 



25 

32. 219 
31. 367 
3S13 



Salaries paid to teachers of rural schooU 



3500 to 
3599 



211 
31. 148 
3731 
5426 



27 
31. 725 
5S58 
5575 



27 

31*950 
31. 500 
31,075 



140 
51, 850 
51. 229 
5825 



22 

52,150 
51,410 
51.133 



127 
51, 763 
51.283 



221 
51.22S 
5747 
5513 



5600 to 
5699 



i6S 
51, 377 
5741 
5473 



21 
094 
51.450 
5825 



48 

32. 955 
51.900 
51.080 



110 
52.073 
51*482 
5960 



77 
52.2/7 
31.750 
51. 108 



116 
52. 146 
51.400 
51.063 



358 
51,623 
5890 
5460 



5700 to 
5799 



59 
51.883 
5942 
5515 



20 

52.429 
32. 071 
51. 350 



60 
53.000 
51,933 
51,371 



89 

52,216 
51,691 
51,004 



57 

52, 766 
51. 980 
51. 354 



37 

52. 458 
51.814 
51. 208 



127 
51.347 
5958 
5534 



5800 to 
5899 


5900 to 
5999 


7 


8 


45 

52. 230 
51.175 
5725 


52 

52, 834 
51.650 
5700 


j4 
52,464 
51. jM 
51* UH) 


67 
52, 354 
5!. 478 
51,113 


49 
52. 844 
51,930 
31,513 


33 

12,471 
51. 763 


64 
52, 380 
51,825 
31, 162 


42 

52, 764 
32,014 
51,280 


32 

52, 700 
51,733 
51.400 


20 
53,000 
52, 333 
51,600 


32 

52. 833 
52,000 
51,486 


20 
53, 667 
52, 500 
5UI00 


45 

51,638 
51, OSS 
5763 


26 
51,650 
51.000 
5750 



51.000 to 
51,599 



135 
53, 375 
52,473 
51.612 



: 263 
'53, 904 
52, 573 
51. 252 



16 

53, 667 
52. 167 
51.600 



71 

53,094 
52,139 
51, 317 



10 



45 

55,000 
53. 350 
52. 521 



V^^VP«« of information are included in all columns. <1) number of cases; (2) inrcstment ia educatbnal prepa- 
> Data for NeRro teachers too few to be significant and, therefore, omitted. 
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Appendix 



•> ; The Economic Stiitus of Rural Teachers * 

: J V To the teacher who receives thb form : 

'^S^'^-CMy as the public comes fully to xinderstand the economic status of rural and scmi- 
P ; rural teaching can this important field of social service hope for improvement. Persons 
entering thin fi-ild of service are not likely to remain m it or regard it as a permanent 
|v ; profession wcxrvby of their best efforts unless they arc able to see in it a rliancc to cam 

-^ living wapc, maintain c de&vnt standard of living, and occupy a place of respect in 
|i? •ociety. It U b^yicvcd thai a detailed study of ilie economic status of rural teachers 

jwoiild be most helpfol at this time. Such a study needs to consider more than tcach- 
i|i{ €i»* salaries. Ija>fer^ to take into account income from sources other than teaching, 
borrowings for current expenses, amount and nature of annual expenditures, amount . 

: and kinds of savings, the number and nature of dependents, the amount of money in- 
t^^; . vested in education, the debt status of the teacher, etc. Unless the rural teacher's 
^If posifion in these important economic considerations is known it will be impossible to 
i'S -^ i sec fully jusl where rural teaching stands both as a means of making a living and as a 
2 'profession. 

W'"-. The following form has been devised for the purpose of gathering this type of informa- 
f tion from rural teachers. Your cooperation in furnishing exact information will be 
jij greatly appredated. Please read through the entire form first, get the whole situation 
$Ly'in mind, and note the various definitions given for thr terms used. Then give the dat^ 
l^t - requested as fully, as accurately, and as promptly as you posably can. The contribution 

you wll make toward the whole vexing problem of getting into our rural and semirural 
l^p schools a permanent, well-paid, and profcssionaUy trained staff of teachers wiU amply 
iri repay you for the time and effort you will spend in filling out this form. 
Pt* Data should be given for a full year beginning September 1, 1934, and ending August 
If ? : 31, 1935. Include incomes, outlays, and other financial transactions for the summ« 

; months as well as those for the school year. Give actual figures wherever posjablc, and 

>riicrc not possible' gf c your best estimate 'for a given item. If an item is estimated 
f Mjiinarit "Est." An effan has bcfcffmade in sections I to III to obtain a cv.»mpletc accojint 
|| ;;?first, of your incomes and financial gwns from aU sources during the year, and seoohd, 

of your expenditures, savings, or investments of whatever nature. It is, therefore, dear 
Pi^ihat the totals for I and II should be approximately equal to the total for aU the items 
^ Miincludcd under III. The information requested under V and VI wiU be of great 
i Wuc in interpreting the data given in sections I to IV. Since the form does not caU 

' for your name there should be no hesitancy in giving data of a personal nature. 

' 

' » Fonn uted in coUecttog d»u for the itudy. 

i 
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State.... County 

I. Current incomes and receipts,— Vlzhx record below to the beat of your knowledge the 

amounts of money you received during the period from September 1, 1934, to 
August 31, 1935, from the xai^piw sources indicated. If you received no money from 
a particular source, write ^^^ro (0) in the appropriate space. All incomes and other 
aids to your economic welfare for the year should fall into some one of these group^. 
If such incomes or aids were received with other persons no: dcpcndv:nt upon you, 
compute and give as accurately as possible the share fallir^ to you. Give best 
estimate, if necessary, and mark item "Est." 

Amount 
(<o nearer 

Sources of cxtrrent income dollar) 

1. Your own salary for teachmg: (Include face value of warrants, retire- 

ment deductions from base pay, amounts deducted or donated to help 
balance the school budget, etc.). (See items 25 and 30) $ 

2. T 7ur own earnings from work other than teaching $ 

3. Income corJributed to your living or maintenance of your home, by parents, 

spouse, or other members of your family except dependent children. . $ 

4. Income contributed to your living or maintenance of your home by depend- 

ent children j 

5. All other ctrrent income or receipts: Interest, dividends, rents, net annual 

business profits, etc. (Exdade borrowings, gifts, and inheritances, 
withdrawals from savings, receipts from sale of property, and other 
reductions of holdings) , j 

6. Money borrowed during the year but not repaid during same year. 

(Omit money borrowed to pay debts incurctd in other years or for 
investment purposes) 5 

7. Withdrawals from savings^ or money obtained from sale of property for 
current expenses. ^(Omit if money which wa:» reinvested, transferred 

from investments to savings, etc. See item 9) $ 

8. Total current receipts for the year. (Sum of items 1 to 7) $ 

II. J^oncurrent income. — List below all income received during this year (September 1, 
1934, to August 31, 1935) which is not annual or regular in type. 

Amount 

Sources of noncurrent income (to nearett dollar) 
9. Income from sale of property^ matiu-ed insurance, and other reduc- 
tions in savings or holdings. (See item 7) $ 

10. Gifts arui inheritances - $ 

11. Total noncurrent receipts (sum of items 9 and 10) $ ,* 

12. Grarul total of incomes and receipts (sum of items 8 and 11) .$...... 

III. Expenditures and outlays,- "Record in appropriate spaces all expenditures during the 
year September 1, 1934, to August 31, 1935. If there were no expenditiu-es under 
a given head, write zero (0) in the appropriate space. Space is provided separately 
for expenditures for yom.TCif and for dependents. If exact figures are not available 
give best estimate for each and mark "Est." 
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For de* 
fiendenU 
(to nearai 

Distribution of expenditures For telf dollar) . Total 

13. Food. — Include boaxd, meals purcliaicd, and all 

food supplies S $ $ 

14. Housing. — Annual rent paid. (If owner: Include 
upkeep, insurance, taxes, and interest on unpaid 
loans on house; exclude payments on principal. 

(See item 28).. S $ $ 

15. House operation, — Expenses of running the house: 
Include light, heat, gas, phone, domestic service, 
cleaning, house furnishings. (Omit new furniture. 

Sec item 28) $ $ S...... 

16. Clothing. — Purchase, repair, cicaning, etc ^ . . 9 

17. Health. — Include the services, medicines, and appli- 
ances procured from doctors, dcutists, opticians, 
nurses, hospitals, drug itcicSy health accident 

insurance, etc S S $ 

18. Transportation. — Streetcar, railway, or bus fare and 
operating cost of own automobile.^ (Include only 
estimated portion of cost of transportation fairly 

chargeable to your work.) (See item 22) 9 $ $ 

19. Educctim. — Include all costs incurred during year 
for scnool or college attendance, private lessons, 
extension courses, and other ^fpes of direct edu- 
cation % % % 

20. Frofi'ssional expenses. — Expcuditxurs during year for 
professional books and magazines prcfes:uonal 
memberships, costs paid by you for intending meet- 
ings and other professional travel, etc S % % 

21. Associations other than professional. — Annual member- 
ships in social, civic, and luncheon clubs, lodges, 
church, and other organizations. (Omit insurance, 

mutual benefit associations, etc. See item 29) $ S S 

22. Recreation. — Books and magazines not included in ' 
item 20, newspapers, theaters, concerts, sports, vaca- 
tion costs, operation of automobile,^ etc. (Not in- 
cluded in item 18) 9 S S 

23. G/f/j during year to charity and civic improvement: 
incli.ic gifts to ^cli^.•t» charitable institutiovis, sub- 
scriptions, etc. (Omit minor gifts to individuals 

listed as dependents) % S S..^... 

24. Interest^ taxes ^ upkeeps attorneys* fees and other ex- 
penses incurred during the year in connection with 
property and invcstjncnts other than those included 

in item 14.. r. 5 S 5 

2.S. Los&cs or v'.eduction? from teacher's salary. (Include 
discount of warrants, donations to help balance 

school budgets, etc. See item 1) $ $ $ 



> Allocjite to 'TraniporUtion,*' iccm 18. «nd-"Recrejitlon,'* item 22, luch portion of the total annual coit of 
operatlDg your i ir, if you own one. a« Kcma to you a fair diviaion. (Total annual operating cost of car should 
include for depredaiion one-fifth of original purchaac price.) 
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26. MisetUantous or incidental *xpindituTf.s, — Barber or 
beauty parlor services, cosmetics, t.ibacco, moving 
expenses, presents, and other personal and incidental 

items. If some items are large, pitLiC lisr separately (tonwrM* 

W $ $ $ 

W S $ $ 

W $ S $ 

27. Z)«6^. — Payments on prindpal of^dcbts incurred 
in previous years for collefcc attendance, medical 
services, borrowings, etc. J[Omit payments on 

house, furniture, etir., given in item 28) $ $ | 

28. Saving' during year. — Include accumulated cash, 
bank dcposltu, end jrsoncy invested during year iu; 
bonds, stocks, buikllng-loan associations, notes or 
unsecured loans, annuities, payments on principal 
to purchase home and furniture or other property 
(see items 14 and 15) and all other savings except 
life-insurance and retirement payments or deductions. 

(See items 29 and 30) % 5 $ 

29. Life insurance, — Include annual payments on life and 
endowment policies, and all other types of iusurancr 
or annuities which are in nature of an investment. 
(Under **For self' include premiums for insurance 
covering the life or future of yourself; under "For 
tiencndcnts" record insurance on ithcrs) % % 

30. Tr,ccher retirement. — Annual payments or deductions 

for retirement. (See item 1) % % | 

31. Tctd expenditutis and ou/ZayA'- '(Sum of all items 13 

to 30, inclusive) % 5 % 

kV. Present financial standing. — Please ^vc be]o\ ' as accurately as possible your financial 
^standing as of August 31, 1935, as indicated by the items listed. 

Property or indebtedness AutustTi^l935 

32. Total savings or securities. — If securities are not wholly paid up give your 
present equity. Include bank deposits, and cash value of bonds, stocks, 
mortgages, loans, and other obligations due you. (Oinit insurance to 

be given in item 35) $ 

33. Total market value of real and personal property.-j-iO'wc full market value 
regardless of mortgages on unpaid debts against such properties) $ ' 

34. Total amount of debts or unpaid obligations on real or pehonal property, . 
including mortgages and other debts against such property 

35. Total present cash surrender value of life insurance^ annuities, teacher retire- 
men t, and similar investments % 

36. All other debts. — Include all unpaid debts anc* obligations (except those 
• -^...glvcn in item 34), such as college debts, doctor and other unpaid bills, 

loans on insurance policies, etc $ . 



' Total expenditure! aitid outlays should be approximately equal to total income and receipts. (See item 12.) 
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if-yr-^^o^ipftal iiata,^ln appropriate spacess check (x) or give number which most closely 
; .•■ • ■ fiti' your case. 

; ^'^r V^ 9f ^^ol distnci in which mplqyid, -^pcn country ; if in village or 

('*•::.;' town, please give latest population Sj-urc 

38. Siz^ of school. — Please give the total jiumber of leachcf^ employed in your 
H school ...... 

. . 39. Field of Uaching. — Please state elementary or high school giadc or grades 
taught 

< . 40. DuHts. — Teacher ; principal ; si.pcrvisor ; supcrin- 

tendent ..... 

4K EJucction, — Please give total number of months you have attended high school 

or eqmvalent ; college or normal school ; postgraduate college 

work . . ... 

42. Intxstment in education, — Give closest estimate of cose of school attendance per 
month, such as bokrd, room, tuition, books, clothing, travel, etc, (Include 
amouats paid by parents, value of self-help, etc): High school or equivalent 

' Esormal school or college, $ ; postgraduate college work, $ 

43. ExpericTiT* in Uaching. — Please give total number of months you had taught school 
i: prior to August 31, 1935. 

44. Tears in present position. — (Exclude present year,) 

WL Personal data, — In appropriate spaces check (x) or give i.ombcr which most closely 
fits your case. 

45. Tour sex. — Male . , . , ; Female 

46. rpw Under 25 25 to 29 ; 30 to 34 , , . , ; 35 to 39 ; 40 to 44 

....;45to49 ....;50to54 ....;.S5to59 ,...;60to64 , . . . ; 65 or more .... 

47. Marital status: 

(a) Single — ^living with parents or other near relative 

(h) Single — not living with parents or other near relative 

(c) Married — ^living with parents or other near relative other ihan spouse 

(rf) Married— living with spouse 

(e) Married — J^ot living with parents, or other near relative, including spouse 

48. How many children^ your own or adopted, if any, were chiefly dependent on your 
income for their support during the period September 1, 1934, to August 31, 

^ 1935. Please give niunbcrs 

■ V 49. How many persons^ other than childrm,%/crc chiefly dependent on your income for 

support during that year. Give number 

50. Service-contributions to living costs, check (x) one or more: 

i.-^-- - (fl). Kept own iooi:? ,in order 

K (6) Helped to keep other parts of house in order 

f ; {c) Helped with preparation of meals .... . . 

(d) Other arrarjemmts^ please specify 

(■ 51. General living copduions. — Check (x) one or more. (Only persons boarding and 
: rooming will please furnish following information): 

' r . W Shared sleeping room with other members of household 

Ij . ' ^ living room ; other special rooms piano ; 

fi;.*: •' radio ; phonograph ; current magazines . . . . ; current ocwspapers 

V.T.. 

I'^^i; (c) Living quarters equipped with furnace ; electric lights ; running 

: : water . . , . ; indoor toilet ; bathroom 
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